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riPEflHCJIOBHE 


ynjibHM CapOflH 1 (pOA. b 1908 roAy) npiiHa^jie>KHT k cbmmm nony- 
jTHpnbiM coBpeMCHiiLiM iipoaaHKaM CIHA. IIcKOTopue ero npoH3B0Aonmi 
iijijccthm y Hac b pyccKMx ncpeBOAax — « l 2 lcjiOBeHecKaji komoahh* 
(1942), «I1 piiKjiio'iciiiiH Becjin flmeKcona» (1944), nbeca «B ropax moo 
ccpAAO*, cGopHMK paccKa30B «60 Mnjib b uac» h ;;p. CapoHH hhihot ouciib 
Mnoro — oro uepy npimaAJie>KaT okojio nojiyxopa twchh paccKa30B, 
ABcuaAuaTb iiloc h necKOJibKo poManoB h noBecTcii. Knura «riana, tu 
ayAaK» uaimcaHa b 1956 roAy. 

CapoHH 3amiMaeT b cobpomchhou aMopiiKaHCKoii aiiTcpaTypo oco- 
6oe mocto. Oh BuxoAen; 113 ceMbH bpmhhckhx aMurpaHTon; y ncro 
Gujio Tfl>KCJioe agtctbo: CapoaH pauo ociajica 603 o^a n 6mji BbinyacAon 
CUM 3apa6aTbiBaTb cooii xjie6. Oh nepcMCHHji MHoro paanux npo<j>eccuu: 
6 mji paauocHHKOM raseT, ce3oimLiM pabouiiM na BiinorpaAHHKax, na- 
OMIlblM COJIABTOM. 3a TOAM IOHOCTH CapOHH XOpOUIO y3HUJI HUI3HB ropOA- 
ckhx HH30B. BoabuimicTBo cro Knur aBTo6iiorpa$uanM, a ux repoa — 
pHAOBMO aMCpHKaHUbl, C IIX 6yAHHHHHMli 1'OpCCTHMH H paAOCTHMH. 
JKoaauHO cTaTb nncaTCJicM bo3iiiikjio y Capoana ue cjiyuaiiHo: oh hc Mor 
ocTaBaTbca 6e3pa3jiii i JiibiM k cy;i,b6e cbohx 6jih>khiix. Oh Bepnji: Kaa^aa 
Kiuira mo>kct yjiyaumTb «ecjin He Becb yiuiaA uejiOBeuccKoii >kh3hii, 
to xoth 6m Koe-aTO b ncii>>. fljia TBopHccTBa Capoana XapaKTOpHO aKTIlB- 
hoo CTpcMjicmie noMoab npocTMM, MajicubiuiM jhoahm b iix 6opb6e aa 
cuacTbe. 

Mmcjih o nncaTCJibCKOM npii3BanHH, o OjiaropoAHoii aaAauo nwca- 
TCJia — b ACHTpe iioboctii <<IIaua, tu nyAaio, KOTopyio CapoHH iiocbh- 
thji CBoeMy Cbiny. B upcAHCJioumi CapoHH roBopiiT, hto cmh noMor cMy 
iiamicaTb 3Ty KHiDKicy 2 — b ncii OTpaaiumcb 11 co6cTBenHbie aotckho 
bocuomhhuiiiih HHcaxeJiH, ii ero Hbinoimiiiii oni.iT oGmcima c 'icjiobgkom, 


1 William Saroyan uum. ['wiljom sa:'roion] 

2 Bot uto niraiCT b npeAHCJiOBHH aBTop, oGpamaacb k cooeMy 
cbiny ApaMy: 


“I decided to write this book because when you were ten in 1953 
you asked me to, and because when I was ten in 1918 my skill wasn’t 
equal to what I wanted to say. Now, at last, I’ve written it, or rathor 
you have. All I had to do was remember my own ten, notice yours, 
and put the two together, along with my own forty-five. Your voice 
and gait are the body, your glance — the style, direct and earnest, 
followed by respectful thought, scornful exclamation, or mysterious 
laughter, as the thing observed proved true, false, both, or not quite 
either. To get so much into simple writing is the easiest thing in tlio 
world when you do it, and you’ve done it. Thanks and lovo.” 




KOTOpOMy KCCHTb JICT II KOTOpblil HaniTliaCT OTKpUDaTb RJM Cc6fl MIip, 
ymiTcn na6jiioAaTb upocTue uem.ii h aaAyMbiuaTbCH o hhx, CTajiKiiBacTcn 
co cjiokiiumh, ucuiibiMM )KH3iieiiHbiMii npo6jicMaMii. B caMOM iianajio 
uyni DTOMy MajibMHKy uoneajio — pHAOM c hum 6ojibinoM, HacTO«m,mi 
Apyr, yMHbiii h tohkuu hgjiobck — ero otga, iracaTejib. Kuura Hamicaiia 
ot junta MajimiHKa — otcioab npcAejibnaH npocTOTa, HCKpeuHOCTb n 
cepbeauan acjiobhtoctb iiouecTBOBamifl. 

Cio>kot Kunni to>kg necjiomeu. IIht h ero otgu BpoMemio miinyT 
b kottoa>kg na 6epery Tiixoro onoaHa, nyieuiecTByioT Ha CTapeiibKoif 
Mainline, KyiuiGHnoii b paccponxy, 11 ue^yT AOJinio paaroBopu. flener 
Majio, otoa caM botobiit cAy, H 3 o 6 peTan paaiibio AcmeBue h axonoM- 
iibie cnoco6bi (oh Aa>Ko co6npaoTCH nanncaTb uoBapennyio xiwry), h 
paaroB.opw npoAOJiJKaioTCH 3 a ctojiom, bo upeMH nporyjiox, yipoM h 
B enepoM. Oreu, h cbih roBopnT 060 bcgm — 0 >kh 3 hh h cMepTii, o AOjire 
iiiicaTejiH h BojiOBOKa, 0 paBeiicTBG h HopaBencTBO, 0 xopaCjinx 11 Mope. 
3 to hg oTBJio i ieiiiioG ^[)Hjioco$cTBOBaHHe, a Anajior Anyx yBa>xaiomnx. 
Apyr APyra co6eceAHHKOB, ns xoTopwx oahh npocTO 6 ojigo oiimtch, 
a APyroii H<a>KA 0 T yniiTbcn. 3 a cjioBaMH, mo>kgt 6biTb, ho rpoMKiiMii 11 
bhciuhg HCSiiaHiiTOJibHbiMii, HyucTByeTCH rjiySoxan Mbicjib Bupocjioro 
ucjiOBCica, MHoro noBHAaBmero na CBoeM Bexy w 3 Haion;ero neny TpyAy, 
KOTopuii npHHOCHT paAOCTb. Bo BpeMH 3 Tiix 6eceA OTeij npiiBHBaeT 
ci,my — ncnoABOjib, HGHaBnannBo —* HHTepec ko BCCMy OKpywaiomcMy, 
yMOHHG Ha6jii0AaTb, jiioGobb k jiioahm. Bea noyneHHH, 6e3 jigkahh oh 
nacTaBjineT China nonnTb, hto h;h 3 hb cjiomiia 11 nopoii Hejierxa, ho ncerAa 
upexpacHa. 

Koe-xaxHe paccymAemin nepconameii (iianpiiMep, paaroBop 06 
HOKyCCTBC B IIOBCCAHOBnOH >KH 3 HH) MOryT nOKaaaTbCH UHTaTOJIIO 
naiiBHUMH, Hey6oAHTejibHLiMii, nepecnyp ynpomeiuibiMH. Ho dtu xmira, 
xax n boo6ih;o nponaBOAOHHH CapoiiHa, noAKynaeT cBoeii hcjioboh- 
IIOCTblO, AO^pUM lOMOpOM, >KI 13 nGJII 06 HGM, OnTHMH 3 MOM. Cnoeo 6 pa 3 HG 
cthjih OBTopa npH o6pa6oTKG no bo 3 mo?khocth coxpaiiHJiocb. Coxpaiic- 
111.1 tbk>ko oco6ghhocth npHHATOH b CUT A op(f)orpa(J>nn (honor 
hmccto aiirji, honour, theater bmocto aura. theatre) 11 otipaaiihi 
TMiiH'iiio aMepHKaiiCKoro cjiOBoynoTpe6jieHHH (railroad bmocto rail¬ 
way, so umccto so that h t. n.), npocToii, cyry6o paaroBopHuii 
H 3 UK, jiaKoiiHUHbie, raaeTiioro Tima nannanim raaBOK, Manepa ne- 
TipHHyjKAeHHOii 6eceAbi, d xoTopoii nanncaHa xmira, mo>kgt CbiTb, 
noHanajiy noxa>xyTCH BHTaTejiio-CTapmeKJiaccmiKy nenpiiBbiHHUMii. 
lloaTOMy poKOMenAyeTcn o6paTiiTb BHHManiie 11a xapaxTepncTHxy H 3 bi- 
KOULIX 0C06eHH0CTCH KlilirH, KOTOpaH AaeTCH B nOCTpaHHTIHbIX npn- 
Meuaminx: coKpameimn, BJiaHnTnHecKne KOHCTpyKU,un, THniiMUbio 
A‘in paaroBopnoro H 3 UKa CAOBa u oSopoTbi h t. a* 
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1. BOOK 


“Happy birthday/’ my father said, 
out of his pocket and handed it to 

“Thanks, Pop/’ 1 I 
said. “It’s 2 just what 
1 wanted.” 

“The Lower Jaw” he 
said. “My latest and my 
last novel. Take it, and 
with it take the job, 
too.” 3 

I looked at The Lower 
Jaw from the outside. 

Then I turned to the first 
page, and then to the 
last. 

It was a fine-looking 
book. 

“What job?” I said. \y/\ 

“The job of writing ^ 
a novel.” 

“I don’t know how to 
write. Anyhow, what 
shall I write about?” 

“About yourself, of 
course.” 

“Myself? Who am I?” 


He brought a book 
me. 



1 Pop — BapnaHT cjiOBa Papa [pa'pa] (yMeHbniHT. ot father); t»k 
M ajib'iHK Ha 3 HBaeT cBoero oma 

2 Cm. cnncoK coKpameimux rjiarojibHwx (j)opM na CTp. 100. 

3 and with it take the job, too a 3aoA«o BoatMHCb n 3a moo acjio 



“Write a novel and find out. As for me , I’m going to 
write a cook book.” 

My mother and my little sister came in from shopping 
and my mother said, “Isn’t it exciting? Ho is ten.” 

“Yes,” my father said. “The little girl’s eight, I’m forty- 
five, and you’re twenty-seven.” 

“And he eats so much, too,” my mother said. “Just 
when food is so expensive. How much do you think I had 
__ to pay for these groceries?” 



“Two dollars?” 

“Twenly-lv/o dollars.” 

“You ought to try to 
learn to cook.” 

“Papa’s going to write 
a cook book,” I said to my 
mother. 

“Yes, and Pete’s going 
to write a novel,” my father 
said. “Well, it is the first 
of the month, and I’m sorry 
I haven’t got any money 
again.” 

“But what will I do?” 1 
my mother said. “I’ve got 2 
to feed a boy of ten and 
a girl of eight.” 

“That’s one of the rea¬ 
sons that I’m going to 
write a cook book,” my 
father said. “It may teach 
vou how to save money on 
food.” 

“And what shall wo 
eat? Rice?” 

“I haven’t studied the 


1 B coBpcMennoM anrjiniicKOM ocoGenno b ero aMepmcan- 

ckom BapnauTC, BcriOMoraTCJiLHHM rjiaroa will *iacTO HCii0Jib3ycTc;i 
BMCCTO snail B 1-M anno C/UIIICTBCHHOrO H MHOJKCCTBOIIIIOrO BHCJia. 

2 ConeTaHHH Pve (I have) got, he's (he has) got h t. a- mnpoKo 
ncnoJib3yioTCH b pa3roBopnoM H3HKe BMecTO I have, he has n t. a., 
b tom Plicae a b Tex cjiyuanx, Koraa rjiaroa to have nepeflaeT ana^eimo 
flOJI5KCHCTBOBaHHfl (c riOCJICflyJOUOIM HH<j>HUIITHBOM). 
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matter yet. In the meantime you’d better stretch out 
those groceries.” 1 

“Every bit of this food will go in three days.” 

“Hang on to something. 2 There’s no money coming 
in, 3 and I won’t get an advance until I start the cook book, 
llang on to something for at least a month.” 

“I can’t,” my mother said. “He oats so much. He’s tho 
ono who makes the food go.” 4 * 

“Suppose 6 I take him home with me, then?” my father 
said. 

“But you’ve got to feed him.” 

“Of course.” 

“And ho’s got to get to school on time.” 0 

“Of course.” 

“All right,” my mother said. “Take him.” 


2. SEA 


My father and I said good-bye to my mother and my 
sister. Wo walked down the hill to hitch a ride 7 to my 
father’s house that is cloven miles up the highway, on tho 
beach at Malibu. 8 

We walked about a mile to the old highway, got a ride 
in a truck for about eight or nine miles, walked another 
mile or two, and there we were. 9 


1 you’d (you had) better stretch out those groceries — rrocTapniica 
pacT/uiyTb 3 th iipwiiacu noAOJibine (oGopoT you had better mojkot ne- 
peBOAHTbCH „tli Gij jiyquio", „tc6c 6bi Jiyquio") 

2 Hang on to something. — IIpoAop>Kncb Kan-miGyAb. 

8 there’s no money coming in — b GjiiiHtaiimeM GyAymoM iuuca- 
khx gciicr no npoABii/oiTCH 

4 He's the one who makes the food go. — Oii-to bcg h cBC/jad. 

B suppose — npeflnoJio>KHM 

0 on time —b HH3iia*icunoe BpGMH (cp. in time — BOopeMa) 

7 to hitch a ride — iio/ri>exaTb na nonyTnon Mamniio (rjiaroa 
to hitch oCoaiia^iaeT npniunwii b CHI A cnocoG nyTeinecTBOBaTb: 
moGu ocTaiionuTb noiiyniyio ManiHHy, nyaoio noAHHTb GoJibuioii 
najicu) 

8 Malibu [mo'libu:] — neGoJibinoii ropOA b KaJiii^opuna, na 
Gepery Tnxoro oneana 

0 and there we were — h oayTmracb ua mocto 
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The tide was high 1 when wo reached my father’s house, 
and the sun was almost all the way down in the sea. 2 
We went down to the beach to see what we could find there — 
driftwood, or pebbles, or shells. There was a Coca-Cola 
case 3 that my father picked up; he said that it would be 
useful, although I couldn’t guess how. Perhaps we could 
use it to keep bottles in. I found a spiral shell and he said 
it was a real prize. It was a good thing, about half as big 
as my hand, colored white and gray and here and there black. 

We walked up the beach about a mile, and then back, 
but the only other things we found were half a dozen 
pebbles smaller than walnuts, and one piece of driftwood. 

When we got back up the stairs to the front porch my 
father studied the driftwood he had long ago gathered on 
the beach and piled on the porch, to choose some pieces for 
the evening fire. 

“Most of this stuff is too good to burn,” 4 * he said. 

I opened the front door so he could walk 6 straight in 
with a load of wood for the fireplace. By the time he had 
set the wood on top of crumpled newspapers, it was dark, 
but I didn’t turn on the light, because I know he likes it 
when the first light of the evening comes from the fire, 
lie put a cigarette in his mouth, lighted it, and then put 
the burning match to the newspapers. In the time it took 
my father to inhale and exhale only once, 6 the fire was 
filling the room with firelight, which is different from 
electric light, better and livelier and warmer. The shadows 
jumped out into the walls and ran up and down. 


1 the tide was high — 6mji npiumn (high tide—npnjiuB, low 
tide — otjiitb) 

2 the sun wa 9 almost all the way down in the sea — cojmne no*mi 
upjihkom onycTHJioch b Mope (oCopoV all the way 03 uatiaeT „cobccm“, 

„UejTHKOM“) 

8 Coca-Cola ('kouko 'koula] case — hquik 113-nofl GyrmiOK ot 
icoKa-KOJiu (nonyjijTpiiMH b CIIIA npoxJiaAirrejihHLiii HamrroK) 

4 most of this stuff is too good to burn — TaKyio KpacoTy waJiKO 

OKuraTb 

6 so he could walk = so that he could walk (ajih po 3 roBopHoro 
jrujKa b CIIIA xapaKTepHO ynoTpeSjieBue so bmccto so that— rau 
bto, c TeM BT06tl) 

0 in the time it took my father to inhale and exhale only once — 
8 a to BpeMH, kotopoo noTpeftoBajiocb Moeny OTuy, *rro 6 bi oauu paa 
aaTfliryTbCfl n oahh pa 3 BuiiycniTb ahm 
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3. MOON 


“It’s good to have you in my house,” my father said. 

“It’s good to be here,” I said. 

“Now let’s see about a little food. 1 I’ve got a fow toma¬ 
toes that I took off my own vines in our little garden. I’ve 
also got some rice, and some olive oil. I’ll make us a pan 
of what I’ll call Writer’s Rice, since we are both writers 
now.” 

My father went to work on Writer’s Rice, and I began 
1 hi liking about l he story he says it’s my job to write — 
kidding of course, but who knows? 2 Maybe I will write 
a novel, even though I’ve never wanted much to be 
a writer. 

What I really want to be is a flier. I want to fly the 
first rocket to the moon. I told my father about it one time, 
ami he said, “I think you’ll do it.” 

I may find out for myself some day that I can't do it, 
but I haven’t found yet. 

1 want to be the first World Man on the moon. 

All the same, 3 I may be a writer, too, like my father. 

And then I’ll get a house like his. I don’t know if I’ll 
get married first, though, 4 * like my father did, and have 
a boy, and then a girl, and then move out, on account of 
the telephone. 

“You are married to the telephone, not to me,” my father 
told my mother one time. 

My mother said she had a right to her friends, just as 
much as he had a right to his writing. She said she was 
a girl, not a homemaker. 6 She wanted friends and fun. 


1 Now lei’s see about a little food. — flasaii-Ka cooGpaauM, 1 uto 
C>ij noecTb. 

2 kidding of course, hut who knows? — iuyTitT, koiicwio, no nan 
anaTL? (kidding=hc is kidding, oSlihiiog hjih OToii icimni liciioJinoo 
npcvoioHcciiiie: cm. upim. 3 k cip. 11) 

3 all the same — nee paimo 

4 I don’t know if I'll get married first, though — h, npan/\a, no 

3naio, ctoht jih ciiana/ia >kciihti>ch (cjiobo though nacTO BCTpcnaoTca 
n tckctg b pa3HLix 3iia l ienn«x — „xoTa“, „npaBAa“, „nce-Taiui“ ii nepc- 
paOT, B 3aBHCHMOCTIt OT KOlITGKCTa, paSJimilbie OTTCIIKH COMIieilHH n 
lieyBepenHOCTn) 

6 She said she was a girl, not a homemaker. — Oira roBopnaa, tto 
on a >KnBOH bcjiobgk, a lie npocTO AOMamuHH xoBHiina. 
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I was looking at my father’s books, trying to figure 
out how he ever wrote so many of them. And then I thought 
about the moon. 

“What will people think when I’m the first?** 

“The first what?” 

“The first Man on the Moon.” 

“They’ll believe it. It’ll bo in every newspaper in the 
world, everybody will believe it.” 

“Can I really get to the moon, Pop?” 

“Well, I don’t say you can’t get to the moon. What 
I say is, What do you want to get to the moon for?” 

“To be the first one there, of course! Nobody has been 
there yet. And then I just want to do something. That’s 
why I keep thinking 1 about the moon. I really want to do 
something.” 

“Don’t you want to eat?” 

My father brought two plates loaded with Writer’s 
Rice to the table, and we sat down and began to eat, 


4. POT 

Writer’s Rice is whatever my father has got in the pantry, 
in the refrigerator, on the shelves of the cupboard, on the 
kitchen counter, in a bowl, or in a paper bag somewhere — 
anything at all, cooked with rice. 

“Almost anything can be cooked with rice,” my father 
tried to tell my mother one time, but she could never un¬ 
derstand it, and always had to ask, “Can you put cheese in 
rice?” Or, “Can you put tomato sauce over rice?” Or, “How 
about green onions?” 2 

“Any good?” 3 my father said. 

“The worst food I ever ate.” 

“There’s plenty more in the pan.” 


1 keep thinking—nco Dpewa AY^ato (keep c nocjieAyiomHM io- 
pyuAHOM yKasunaeT wa npoAOJDKHTejiLHOCTb acuctbjih) 

2 How about green onions? — A aeaenLiii jiyn pa3BG mojkiio? 
(6ijk8. A kbk nac'iOT 3ejieiioro JiyKa?) 

8 Any good?=Is it any good? — adeeb Hy nan, cctb mokijo? 
(B ncnojiiiHX npe a Ji o>kciihhx <iacTO onycnaeTCH noAJiejKamce, Bcnoiiora- 
TejibiiHM rjiaroji h rjiaroJi-cBH3Ka. Cp. cjieAyiomee upcAJiOKcnne: the 
worst food... bmocto it is the worst food I ever ate.) 
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“Whore’s my glass of milk?” 

“That water’s fine. You’re ten years old now.” 

“What’s for dessert?” 

“No dessert.” 

“You haven’t much food in the house, have you, Pop?” 1 

“I’ve got enough food in this house for a whole month. 
Three months, if it’s necessary.” 

“For both of us?” 

“Sure. 2 What’s food? Something to fill the stomach 
with, that’s all. 3 Tomorrow I’ll cook a pot of red beans.” 

“What about steak?” 

“No steak.” 

“What about cake?” 

“No cake.” 

“What about money?” 

“Never mind.” 4 

“What about money, just the same?” 5 

“No money.” 

My father brought the frying pan to the table and filled 
my plate again, and then his own, and then the pan was 
empty. 

It wasn’t the best food I ever ate, but I didn’t leave 
any of it on my plate. I filled my stomach. I sat down hungry. 
I was hungry while I ate, and I got up from the table hungry. 

“You eat with me,” my father said, “and you’ll grow 
strong and hard.” 

“Do the red beans taste any good?” 0 

“As soon as we sit down tomorrow and eat them, they’ll 
taste better than any other food in the whole world.” 


1 You haven’t much food in the house, have you, Pop? — y tc6h 
n flOMC He onenL Miioro e/u>j, npaB/ja, nana? (/|,jih paaroBopnoii pc*M 
oaonb xapaKTepHa KOHCTpyKijiiH c Tan iia 3 tmaeMhiM paaHCJiiiTejibHbiM 
nonpocoM — 3 to KpaTKiiii Bonpoc, npncoe^HiiHiomHHCH k ociiobiioh 
uac.TH npcflJioJKemiH. Ecjiii ochobhbh nacTb — yTBGpflHTejibiiaH, bo- 
npoc HMeeT OTpim,aTCJibiiyio $opMy, u nao6opoT— kbk b flamioM cjiy- 
nae. TaKoii Bonpoc pacc i nrran cKopce na to, 'ito6m noJiy x niTb y coGccoa- 
uiiKa noflTBepH^eniie co6cTBeimbix mijcjioh.) 

2 Cjiobo sure miipoKo ynoTpeGjineTCH b pa3roBopnoM h3i>iko 
b CIIIA BMecTo aHrjiHiicKoro certainly. 

3 Something to fill the stomach with, that’s all. — To, hcm mo>kiio 
I ia()HTb JKHBOT, BOT 11 BCe. 

4 Never mind. — 06 btom He GecnoKoiicH. 

6 just the same — Hy, a Bce-TaKii 

8 Do the red beans taste any good? — A Kpacuue 6o6u BKycuuo? 
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“IIow come?” 1 

“You and me,” my father said, “we’re writers. Everything 
must taste better to us than to anybody else. Don’t forget 
you’re writing your novel all the time.” 

“I don’t know where to start.” 

“No writer ever does. And none has ever known when he 
started, either. You started your novel long ago.” 

“No fooling?” 2 

“No fooling.” 

I got up from the table and began to jig, and my father 
burst out laughing, the way I like to hear him laugh, 3 — 
like a crazy, hungry writer. 


5. WHEELS 

My father cleaned the plates, and then we went up to 
the garage and got our wheels. My father’s got a big bike, 
and mine is the bike he bought me in San Francisco 4 * before 
1 was four. It is a very small bike and the fork is buckled. 
My father said, “You can ride the big one if you want, 
while I clean this little one.” 6 

Well, my father’s bike is a real big bike, but I can ride 
it just the same. I rode it when my father first brought it 
home, so I got on it now and began to ride up Malibu Road. 
It was good, and I wished I could stay 6 at my father’s 
house a long time. I didn’t want to bother him about it, 
though, because I know that that’s something my mother 
decides. All of a sudden she may telephone and say, “Bring 


1 How come? — Kan 3to? (nac'ro BCTpenaiomeecn b Kirnre Bupa- 
>Kcuue — oGhhho oho nepe^aeT yAHBjiemie hjih ne^oyMOiTiie) 

2 No fooling? — Ee3 o6MaHa? CepbG3H0? 

3 burst out laughing, the way I like to hear him laugh — pac- 
CMCHJ 1 CH TBK, KaK MHe HpaBHTCfl, KOr.Ha OH CM0GTCH (o6paTIITG BHH- 
MaiMG iia cjioh<hog HonojiHeHne — o6opoT „o6TieKTiiBiH riafle>K c hikJjh- 
jihthbom" iiocjig raaroJia hear; Ha pycciuiii h 3 bik oh nepGBOAHTCH npn- 
naTomiHM npenJiojKeiineM) 

4 San Francisco bsaenfran'siskou] — Can-OpaHUHCKO, ropoA b 

CUIA iia no6ope>Kbe Tuxoro OKeaHa 

6 One nacTo BCTpenaeTCH b pa3roBopnoH penn h aaMOHHGT panco 
ynoMHHyToe cymecTBHTejiLHoe (3AecL — cjiobo bike). 

6 I wished I could stay — mug 3axoTejiocb ocTaTbcn 
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him homo.” And then my father will take mo back to my 
mothers’s house. I like that house, too, there’s a hill and 
woods near, but it’s nothing like my father’s house. 1 

I turned around and rode to the garage to soe if I 
could speak to him about it, after all. The red bike was 
upside down and my father was cleaning the wheels and 
tho spokes. 

“Pop?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you think Mother’ll let me stay with you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“And if she will, will you let mo stay?” 

“Why wouldn’t l?” 2 

“You know, Pop. You’re forly-fivc and I’m ten.” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Maybe I could learn to take care of myself, and if 
you had to go somewhere, you could let me stay.” 

“You may want to go home tomorrow evening.” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“Well, let’s put it this way. 3 You can stay as long as 
you want to stay, as long as your mother is willing to let 
you stay.” 

My father got on the big bike and took off down Malibu 
Road as fast as he could go. 4 I never saw anybody go so 
fast on a bike. I jumped on the little one, even though I’m 
too big for it now, and I began to go as fast as 1 could go, 
but I knew I would never catch him. He rode all the way 
to the highway, 5 then turned around and rode back. 

“This is the thing I want you to remember,” he said. 
“You can stay with me until you want to go home. You can 
come back whenever you want.” 

“I know that, Pop.” 

“You see,” he said, “you and I — a father and a son — any 
father and any son — are very nearly the same man, one 


1 but it’s nothing like my father’s house — no c nainmbiM aomom 

OH lie HACT 1IH B KaKOO CpaBUGIlH© 

2 Why wouldn’t I? — A no^ieMy 6u h hot? 

9 Weil, let’s put it this way. — Hy, A^Ban AoroBopsiwcn Tan. 

4 and took off down Malibu Road as fast as he could go — 
h BuxpeM noucccH no Ma;ni6ycK0My mocce (down nopeAaeT iianpaBjie- 
1IHC ABH>KeiIHH — „BAOJlb H0“) 

9 he rode all the way td the highway — oh Aoexaa ao caMoro rnocco 
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old and one young. Of course I’d like you to stay, 1 but not 
if you feel you just have to, to please me.” 

“I won’t stay if I don’t want to.” 

“Thanks.” 


6. GAME 

We went downstairs and my father put the record of 
the Mozart 2 concerto he likes so much on the phonograph, 
lie stood at the window. Everything was quiet. 

We listened to the piano until the needle came to the end. 
The needle kept going around making the soft scratching 
noise that keeps saying The End , but my father just stood 
at the window, looking out at the sea. 

I guess he was thinking about something. 

I went to the phonograph and lifted the needle off the 
record. 

“Now,” my father said, “what about your lessons?” 

“1 do them at school.” 

“Everything in order for tomorrow, then?” 

“Sure.” 

“In that case, more music? Or a game?” 

“How about both?” 

“0. K. 3 What music would you like to hear?” 

“The Dodger Song.” 4 

While he was looking for the record, he sang: 

“Oh, the General he’s a dodger, 

Yes, a well-known dodger. 

Oh, the General he’s a dodger, 

And I’m a dodger, too. 


1 I’d (I would) like you to stay — MHe xoiejiocb 6bi, ixofibi tij y mciui 
hohuiji 

2 Mozart [’mouzat] — Bojib<j)raHr AMa^eii MonapT, bcjimkhu 
nBCTplIHCKHH K0MII03HT0p (1756—1791) 

8 0. K. ['ou ’kei] — JiaflHO, HfleT. (0. K. — Tiimnno aMcpnKaii- 
ckhh o6opoT, npoHcxo>KfleHHe KOToporo AO ciix nop lie cobccm acno. 
yTBep>KAaiOT, Hanpmiep, hto 8th 6yKBH CTaBHJi Ha o^wuHajibiibix ao- 
KyMeHTax hokum MajiorpaMOTHbiii hhhobhhk — oh xotgji nanncaTb 
“all correct”.) 

4 The Dodger Song — „rieceHKa o aoBKaaax" (o'icbhaho, nonyjuip- 
uaa coJiAaTCKan necua) 
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He’ll march you up, 

And he’ll march you down, 1 
Bub look out, boys, 

He’ll put you underground.” 2 3 

He put the record on and then the fellow sang: 

“Oh, the Sheriff he’s a dodger, 

Yes, a well-known dodger. 

Oh, the Sheriff he’s a dodger, 

And I’m a dodger, too. 

He’ll act like your friend, 

And a very good man, 

But look out, boys, 

He’ll put you in the can.” 8 

“Now then,” my father said, “the game. Words. I say 
one, you say one back that rhymes with it. 4 And then 
you say another word to me and I have to say a word back 
that rhymes with it. You want to start?” 5 
“0. K. Dodger.” 

“Lodger,” my father said. “Liar.” 

“Fire,” I said, and then, “Ocean.” 

“Motion. Lazy.” 

“Crazy. Tide.” 

“Ride. Time.” 

“Crime. School.” 

“Rule. Sleep.” 

“Deep. Dream.” 

“Good idea,” my father said. “Let’s get to bed, so we 
can get up 6 * before daybreak.” 


1 he’ll march you up, and he’ll march you down — on 3acTa«HT 
uac MapnmpoBaTb B 3 afl u Bnepcfl 

2 he'll put you underground — oh AOBe.neT Bac MO niJiM 

3 can — 8decb Tiopbwa ( aMep. pa3s.) 

4 I say one, you say one back that rhymes with it. — H nanrj- 
naio cjiobo, th b otbot na 3 biBaemb Apyroe, KOTopoe pH(j)MyeTCH 

C MOHM. 

6 You want to start? = Do you want to start? (Cm. npiiM. 3 
k CTp. 11 .) 

0 so we can get up= so that we can get up (cm, npiiM. 5 k 

CTp. 8) 
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So we went to bed, but I can tell when somebody is 
awake in the dark and I knew my father was awake. 

“Pop?” 

“Yes.” 

“Remember 1 the time I walked into your study in San 
Francisco when you were working?” 

“You did that many times.” 

“But that time I wanted to find out all about your 
typewriter. I could not understand what kind of a toy it 
was. 2 I thought you played a game, and I expected some¬ 
thing to happen every time you sat down at the typewriter. 
I had a lot of fun that time.” 

“Go to sleep.” 

“0. K., Pop. I have a lot of memories, haven’t I?” 

“You sure have.” 

I listened to the tide, and then fell asleep. 


7. SUN 


A lot of things happened in my sleep, but most of them 
I forgot. I didn’t forget that I flew, though. I myself , I 
mean — without ‘an airplane, without a rocket, and not 
like a bird, either. And I felt very proud because I could 
do it so easily. My mother was quite surprised. 

“Don’t fall,” she said. 

My sister was more surprised than my mother. She ran 
after me and said, “Teach me to fly. I want to fly, too.” 

My father said, “Not bad.” 

I woke up when I heard my father typing. 3 I didn’t wake 
up at once, I woke up after I had heard him typing for 
a long time. I remember that I dreamed a lot while I kept 
hearing the typing. Only in my sleep I thought it was a 
drum, roally, and every once in a while 4 in my sleep I start¬ 
ed marching like a soldier on parade, only I always marched 


1 remember = do you remember (cm. npHM. 3 k cip. 11) 

2 what kind of a toy it was — hto 3to 3a nrpyniKa 

3 I heard my father typing — h ycjiLimaji, Kan otou, ne'iaTaCT na 
MawHiiKO (cJio>Knoe flonoJiiieuHe c npimacTneM BCTpe'iaeTcn b Kimre 
napnay c o6opotom „o6i»eKTHWH naAem c hh(J)hhhthbom“) 

4 every once in a while — Bpewa ot BpeMCHH 
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alone. The minute 1 woke up I jumped out of bed and ran 
out into the living room. My father was sitting at the table, 
lie had the electric light on 1 because it was still dark. 

“Can I get dressed?” 2 * 

“Sure.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Almost six. It’ll be light in a few minutes, so if you 
want to go down on the beach and look for stuff 8 while 
I finish the first chapter of the cook book, go ahead.” 4 * 
“0. K.” 

I jumped into my clothes and ran down to the beach just 
in time to see the sun come up over the hills in the east. 
The sky had a lot of gray clouds that were in the way of the 
sun 6 * but the light from the sun came through the spaces 
between the clouds. It came through very bright. I looked 
for stuff and found some rocks and shells, and one piece of 
driftwood. But what I really wanted to find I didn’t find — 
a treasure chest from a pirate ship full of gold. I’ll never 
find it, I know, because I’m old enough now to know it. But 
every time I go down to the beach I think of it and I hope 
1 will find it, after all. 


8. WORLD 

When I got back upstairs my father had put aside his work 
and he’d spread newspapers on the table. He’d put plates 
and cups and saucers on the table, and he was getting break¬ 
fast. 1 showed him the rocks and shells and the piece of 
driftwood and he said, “They’re great, 0 everything you’ve 
found is great. Hold them under the faucet and look at each 


1 he had the electric light on — y noro ropcji cbct 

2 Can I get dressed? — Mne mo>kiio oaeTbcn? (B paaronopnoii 
plum, oco6eHiio b CIHA, o^enb pacnpocTpaaen rjiaroji get b pa3JiHHinjx 
co^oTaiuiHX, b tom nncjie Kan BcnoMoraTejibiiuH rjiaroji.) 

8 Cjiobo stuff BCTpenaeicH b tckctc b caMbix pa3iioo6paaiiHX BHa- 
'icmiflx. I'liioi'Aa ouo o6o3naHaeT hto-jih6o kohkpcthoo (nanpiiMep, 
„TonjinBo“, „xbopoct“ Ha cip. 8), mior.ua ynoTpefijineTCH b o6meM 
3iiaHennH „bchk8h BCHHWHa", „pa3Hbie pa3H0CTn‘\ k&k na dtoh CTpainmo. 

4 go ahead — flaBan, He 3a,n;ep>KHBaiicH 

6 that were in the way of the sun — KOTopue Baropawoinajin comme 

• they're great — oiih npocTO BejiHKOJienHue (npHJiaraTejibuoe 

great b pa3roBopnoM H3biKe sacTO nepe^aeT Bocxiimeiiuo) 
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of them carefully. That’s the way you learn to write — by 
looking at everything carefully.” 1 

So while my father got breakfast I washed the rocks and 
shells and the piece of driftwood. I looked at each of them 
very carefully, turning them around, so 2 I could see them 
from all sides, and I saw plenty. I saw that every little 
thing in the world is a lot more than it seems to be. There 
was a pebble about half the size of a walnut. It was black 
with a little red in it. A perfect white line separated one 
part of the pebble from another, almost as if the little pebble 
was a whole world of some kind and that white line separat¬ 
ed the land from the water. I looked at that pebble and 
thought about a lot of things. I was glad that I was able 
to see a thing so clearly, to see such a small thing so big. 

“What did you dream about, Pop?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” 3 my father said, “I did 
dream last night, and I do remember 4 what it was about. 
I was walking down a street somewhere early in the morning 
and right there in front of me I saw a whole bundle of new 
currency, dropped on the sidewalk by somebody carrying 
a lot of money into the bank. I hoped they weren’t dollar 
bills because then I would have only about five hundred 
dollars. But if they were ten-dollar bills I would have five 
thousand dollars.” 

“What were they, Pop? One-dollar bills or ten-dollar 
bills?” 

“One-Aimdred-dollar bills.” 

“How much is that?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, boyl 6 What did you do with the money?” 

“I woke up. Wash up, and let’s have breakfast.” 


1 That’s the way you learn to write — by looking at everything 
carefully. — Tan h y l iaTCH nucaTb — Ha^o cMOTpoTb na bco unnna- 
TCJILHO. 

2 Cm. npHM. 5 k cip. 8. 

3 as a matter of fact — no npaB^e roBopn 

4 I did dream — h aencTBHTejibHO niiflcji con; I do remember.— 
a aencTBHTejibHO noMHio. BcnoMoraiejibHian rjiaroji do b yTBepAH- 
TejiBHHx npeflJio>KeHHflx ycnJiHBaeT cMHCJiOBofi rjiaroji — »to nofl- 
nepKHBaeTCH h iinTonaiuien; npn iiepeBOfle Ha pyccKHft hbhk o6m l mo 
npnxoAHTCH flo6aBJiHTb caoBa ^encTBirrejibHO 1 *, m b caMOM acjic“ 
H T. fl. 

6 Oh, boy! — Bot 3to fla! (BOCKJinuaiine nayMJieHHfl — cjiobo 
boy nc hmcgt 3flecb nnKaKoro KonKpeTHoro 3HaqcBHH) 




9. BREAKFAST 

I washed up and sat 
down, and pretty soon 
my father brought some¬ 
thing in a pan to the 
table and divided it be¬ 
tween us. 

“What is it?” 

“Eggs Malibu.” 1 

“What’s that?” 

“Eggs cooked by me 
in Malibu.” 

“What’s in here?” 2 

“Olive oil, garlic, 
any kind of cheese, milk, 
fresh or canned, two 
eggs (not four), salt and 
pepper, and the stuff in 
the cup 3 is tea, of course. 

I’ll get you some milk 
this afternoon, but in the 
meantime tea is good 
for you, too. Not too 
much, of course, or too 
strong. The stuff in the 
little dish is a sliced 
tomato. You can have some or not. I myself like tomatoes 
at breakfast.” 

“Are you really going to write a cook book, Pop?” 

“I certainly am. Are you really going to write a novel?” 

“Oh, I’d like to very much. 4 But I don’t know. I can’t 
spell tomato .” 

“How about potato ?” 


1 Otoij MaJib'XHKa b liryTKy Ha3HBaeT H3o6peTeHin>ie hm Kyiuainm 
TaK, K8K iiaauBaiOT oCmhiio floporae Gjiio^a n pecTopanax, — no hmi'iih 

tcx moot, rfle oiih 6bum BnepBwe npiiroTOBJieiibi: cp. „kotjictli no- 
kiiobckh", „f)H<}>mTeKc no-raM6yprcKn“. 

3 What’s in here? — A hto TyT ecTb (n3 uero bto npnroTOBJieno)? 

8 the stuff in the cup — to, hto b namne 

4 I’d (I should) like to very much — Miie 6 li onerm xoTejiocb (qa- 
CTWua to b KOHue npefljio>KCHHH qacTO aaMenneT bccl mikPhhhthb- 
ubiM oCopoT, aflccb — to write a novel) 
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“I can t spell potato either.” 

“What can you spell?” 

“My name.” 

“You’re ready to write a novel, then.” 

“Do you know how to spell, Pop?” 

“I know how to spell the words I know how to spell, but 
sometimes I forget how to spell even those words.” 

“What do you do, then?” 

“I use another word.” 

“Don’t you use the dictionary?” 

“Not to find out how to spell words.” 1 
“What do you use it for, then?” 

“To read for pleasure. The dictionary is a wonderful 
novel, a whole big book of poems, an essay on life and art. 
Now, what about school?” 

“I don’t want to go.” 

“You’ve got to go.” 

“Why?” 

“To learn to spell tomato and potato , among other 
things.” 


10. BEANS 


My father telephoned somebody he called Jockey and 
asked him to pick me up on his way to work at the bank, and 
bring me back after work. 

Jockey picked me up and brought mo home. He’s vice- 
president of the bank. < 

After school I said, “I’ve got an idea, Pop.” 

“What is it?” 

“Let’s go to the bank with Jockey tomorrow morning and 
let him open the door with a key and go in and open the 
safe, and then let’s tie him to his chair and take all the 
money out of the safe and bring it home.” 

“What for?” 

“To count it.” 

“If you want to count,” my father said, “count out nine¬ 
ty-nine beans out of this jar.” 


1 Not to find out how to spell words. — He /pin Toro, bubc- 

UHTb, KaK DHUiyTCH pa 3 HLIC CJIOBa, 
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“0. K.,” I said, “but beans aren’t dollars.” 

“No, they aren’t.” 

“What do you want with 1 ninety-nine beans?” 

“I’m going to make us a little something 2 lor supper.” 

“Do 1 get 3 milk tonight?” 

“You do.” 

“I hato milk.” 

“I know. How many have you counted?” 

“These three piles of nine each, but some of them are 
smaller than others, and one or two are broken or chipped. 
Do you want me to count the broken or chipped ones, 
too?” 

“No. Just whole beans, small or large, and the broken 
or chipped ones you can put aside.” 

“What are you going to do with them?” 

“Throw them in the pot with the others.” 

“What good is the counting?” 4 5 

“I’d like you to notice the beans even more carofully 
than you already have. What else have you noticed about 
them, for instance?” 

“Well, some of them have cracked skins, and these two 
have swollen skins. Shall I count them?” 

“I want to have a look at them myself. 6 Have you fin¬ 
ished?” 

“Yes, eleven piles of nine whole beans each, these seven 
are broken or chipped, these three have cracked skins, and 
these two have swollen skins.” 

“All of which suggests what?” 6 

“That beans aren’t exactly alike.” 

“Very good. You may now go down to the beach and 
wait for me. After I start cooking this food, I’ll come too 
and we’ll have a race to the Red Rock.” 


1 what do you want with — a 3aneM tcGo (paaronopiiLiii 
oGopoT) 

2 a little something — i JT0-ini6y,n;r, BKycneur>Koe (BLipa>KCiinc, xa- 
paKTepnoo nun jjotckom pemi) 

3 do I get = shall 1 get (aMep.) 

4 What good is the counting? — Kanon tojik c*mTaTi,? 

5 I want to have a look at them myself. — fl caM xony BarjianyTb 
na mix. (Tjiarojr have b concTamiH c OTrjiarojimHM cymecTBiiTCJiMiuM 
c iieonpeMOJieiniuM qpthkjiom oGoana^aeT ogHOKpamoe /jencTBne.) 

fl All of which suggests what? — H na Kanyio mlicjil bco 3to na- 
boamt? 
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“Oh, boy!” 

I was on the beach in no time at all. 1 Two or three 
minutes later my father came down. 


11. ROCK 

The Red Rock is three hundred yards east of my father’s 
house. How do I know? My father told me so. He and I 
sometimes call it the Marvelous Red Rock because it’s the 
only rock on the beach that’s red. It has many shades of 
red. All the others are black, or kind of black. 2 It sits far 
back on the beach, 3 and the sea reaches it when the 
tide is very high. It’s about twice the size of a big auto¬ 
mobile. 

We run as fast as we can, and the one who stands on 
the highest point on the Rock wins the race and is King 
of the Rock. I invented the race and its rules. At first my 
father didn’t want to run because he said he was too old, 
but I told him he wasn’t too old, so he ran, and he wasn't 
too old. 

I start every race. 

I say, “On your mark, get set, go!” 4 

My father talks while he runs. 

“I think I’ve got you this time,” 5 he says. 

I put everything I’ve got into it, 0 and pass him, and ho 
says, “Well, you’re just too swift for me. You’re just too 
young, that’s all.” 

Now, the minute my father came down the back steps 
I started the race. It was a real good race, because my ^fa¬ 
ther really ran. He passed me three times, but in the end 
I won the race. After it we stood on the rock and looked 
out at the great sea. Then we sat down, to rest and 
talk. 


1 in no time at all — MmoBeinio, momchtajiluo 

2 or kind of black — iijih flo^th HepHLio 

8 it sits far back on the beach — ona pacnojio>KeHa ua Cepcry, 

BflaJIH OT MOpH 

4 On your mark, get set, go! — Ha CTapT, BHHMaime, Mapm! 

5 I think I’ve got you this time — flyMaio, hto Ha stot paa h tcoh 
o6roHK> 

• I put everything I’ve got into it — n Hanpnraio Bee cboh chjiu 
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12. CLOUD 


“Well, now,” my father said, “how about it?” 1 

“The sea for me. 2 Some day 3 I’m going to have a house 
like yours, too, Pop.” 

“How about school ? That’s what I mean.” 

“What about it?” 

“Was it all right?” 

“I wasn’t sent to the principal’s office.” 

“That’s pretty good. Did you see your sister?” 

“She found me during the lunch hour in the playground.” 

“How did she look?” 

“Same as ever.” 4 5 

“What did she say?” 

“She said she wanted to come and live out here, 6 too.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes. She said it wasn’t fair for me to live out here and 
for her not to.” 6 

“Some day I’ll ask her mother if I can bring her out, too.” 

“No, Pop, leave her there. I’ve seen too much of her 
already.” 7 

“Not now. Later on .” 8 

“It’s no fun to have a sister hanging around all the 
time.” 

“Well, what else?” 

“I don’t know, Pop.” 

* We just sat there then. I didn’t say anything and my 
father didn’t say anything. My father stretched out on the 
rock and closed his eyes. I stretched out, too, and looked 
straight up. 

I saw some white clouds up there, and I watched them 
for a long time. They looked like places, and after a while 


1 Well, now... how about it? — Hy, Tan ksk we? 

2 The sea for me. — ueun jiyurne Mopn mmero hct. 

8 some day — Korfla-Fin6y«b 

4 Same (the same) as ever, — Kan Bcer^a. 

5 out here — 3ACCb (out osna^aei, hto „3Aecb“ — 3 to iio b ropo/jo, 

a aa ropoflOM) 

0 it wasn’t fair for me to live out here and for her not to — ne- 
cnpaBeflJiMBO, tto h 3ACCb WHBy, a ona hot (hh^hhhthbhmh o6opoT 
c for nepoBOAHTCH npHAaio^ribiM npeAJioweHneM) 

7 I’ve seen too much of her already. — H Ha Hee ywe uarJiflACAca. 

8 Later on. — IIono3H<e. 
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I was up there, walking around. I saw the world from up 
there. 

Pretty soon my sister ran up and said she had a right to 
be there, too. I told her she could stay awhile. 

‘‘But please don’t talk too much.” 

She said she wouldn’t talk at all , only she kept talking 
about how she wouldn’t talk at all, wouldn’t say one word, 
until I had to tell her to stop or go back. So then she 
stopped and I just walked around and looked down at the 
world; and she walked beside me. 

After a while I came down out of the clouds and back to 
the rock. 

“Let’s not race back,” my father said. “Let’s walk in the 
sea and have a look at the black rocks with the mussels on 
them, because if we can find some ripe mussels, I’ll take 
them home and cook them. I’ll have them for supper to¬ 
morrow, because I know you don’t like them.” 


13. SHELLS 

We came down from the rock and walked in the sea, 
moving homeward and stopping at the black rocks to look 
for nice fat ripe mussels. Straight ahead the sun was going 
down. On the rocks we found all kinds of small mussels, 
too small to gather and take home, but my father found 
one place on one of the rocks that had a lot of them that 
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were ready. So my father tugged them away from the rock 
and put them into the pockets of his trousers until the pockets 
were full, and then he handed me some to put in my pockets, 
and then I held some in my hands, and he held some in 
his, and we went home and put them all into the deep sink 
and turned cold water on them, and my father took a 
fisherman’s knife and scraped each of them clean. 1 

Some of them had little pink shells stuck to them. 2 
And of course every mussel had its whiskers. The whiskers 
are attached to the mussel inside the shell, and on the out¬ 
side they are attached to rocks, so the mussel can hang on 
there, and eat and grow. 

One time when my father and I went fishing from tho 
black rock near his house we got mussels off the rock and 
broke them and used some for bait. The color of the stuff 
inside is orange with a little black around the edges. The 
shell is black and purple and must be about six inches 
long if you want to eat what’s inside. The shell and what’s 
inside are both the mussel, but only inside means anything 
to anybody who is planning to make a meal out of mussels. 
The baby mussels are alive in the baby shells, and they can 
be very small, but every shell is shaped the same way, 
something like a perfectly shaped almond. Sometimes when 
you take a mussel off a rock you find six or seven baby 
shells attached to it by their baby whiskers, and this is 
very good to see because the baby shells are always so clean 
and perfect. 


14. SUPPER 

I had a long talk with my father about who we are and 
who the animals are. 

While I was asking my father all kinds of questions and 
while he answered every question, he worked on our supper 
and pretty soon he told me to set the.table. 

This meant that I had to push the table to the 
window of the living room. Then I put the two chairs in 


1 scraped each of them clean — blickoGjiiiji Ka>K/jyio flomicTa 

2 Some of them had little pink shells stuck to them. — K hckoto- 
puM Ghjim iipnKpcnjieiiM MaJienbKHe po30BLie paKOBnim. 
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their places and spread newspapers on the table. I pnt 
comics 1 on my side, so that while I’m eating I can look at 
them, and oil my father’s side I put the editorial pages. 
Old newspapers make the best tablecloth of all. 

“I’ll tell you now what we’re having,” my father said. 
“Mexican bean stew, 2 which is ninety-nine small red beans, 
a pint of water, one chopped onion, some garlic, four sprigs 
of parsley, three table-spoons of olive oil, three tomatoes, 
salt and pepper.” 

“How long do you cook it?” 

“Until the beans are soft. That’s about two hours, but 
three is ail right, too.” 

“Is it any good?” 

“You tell me when you taste,it.” 

“What else are we having?” 

’ “Bread and water.” 

“Is that all?” 

“It’s enough, but of course there’s milk for you, and 
walnuts and almonds if you’d like some after dinner.” 

When my father put the two bowls of bean stew on the 
table we sat down and began to eat. The stuff was good. 
Of course it was just beans, but the garlic in there, and all 
the other things, made it more than the little things I had 
counted out of a jar, a lot more than those hard dry little 
things. 3 


15. NAMES 


Then I said: 

“Tell me about when you were my age.” 

“I couldn’t understand anything,” my father said. 
“I didn’t know who 4 to ask. Didn’t know how. Didn’t 
ask. Just waited, as if I was asleep, dreaming a strango 


1 comics — adeeb npHKJimeinecKnc paccnaou hjih iiobccth b Kap- 

TIlHKax; COIipOBO>KAaiOTCH KOpOTKHM TCKCTOM II IICHaTBIOTCH B I'aiiCTO 
C npOAOJI>KeHHGM 

2 Mexican bean stew — 6 o6h, Tymeiibie no-MGKCHKancKH 

3 the garlic in there ... made it more ... a lot more— ot necnoKa, 
KOTopwii TaM 6mji ... Bee cia jio no-ApyroMy — ropaaAO BKycnee 

4 Who B COBpOMCIIIIOM pa3rOBOpHOM H3hIKe l iaCTO ynOTpeCjIHCTCH 
BMOCTO whom. 
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but wonderful dream. Boy, I used to think, 1 2 3 I bet this is 
going to turn out fine.” 8 
“Did it?” 

“I’ll say it did. 8 It turned out finer than I ever thought.” 

“What did you find — money?” 

“No. Something else.” 

“What?” 

“Understanding.” 4 * 

“How did you use it, Pop?” 

“Well, I haven’t stopped using it. I’ve used it many 
ways, mainly writing.” 

“Pop, what is understanding?” 

“Well, I’d like to tell you, but the truth is no man can 
tell another, not even a father his son. You’ll know when 
vou get it. You’ll know for sure. It’s the greatest thing of 
all.” 

We ate the beans, finished everything in the pot and 
then ate some walnuts, and my father said, “Any ideas for 
a game 6 * while I clean up?” 

“Names.” 6 

“You start, then.” 

“Ida,” I said. 

“Ida died a year ago,” my father said. “Why she died 
I’ll never know.” 

“Hah, hah, hah.” 

“Louise,” my father said. 

“Louise has new knees and still climbs trees” 

“How about another name?” 


1 I used to think — /jyMaJi a, 6i»majio (used b coHCTanun c niHjwiiH- 
tiibom nepe#acT noBTopnoo luiii oGbinnoe #eiicTuno b nponnioM) 

2 I bet this is going to turn out fine — pyHaiocb, mto b icoimo koh- 
uob Bee o6epiieTCH iipcKpacHO (o6opoT I bet, GyioiaJibuo oauauaio- 
u\uii „;jep>Ky napn“, „6lioci> 06 3 aKJiaA“, ynoTpc6jiHCTcn npocTO flJiw bu- 
piOKCHHH yBcpeimocTH roBopnmero b cbohx cjioBax) 

3 I’ll say it did. — IIo)Kajiyn, mto TaK (t. e. bco AciicTBiiTejimo 
or>epny/iocb npcKpacfio, >kii3hl y^ajiacb). 

4 OtCU TOBOpUT, MTO OH IiaUICJI B >KI13IIH llOHTO 60 J 1 CG Ba>KIIOC, 

mom OoraTCTBo. Understanding — ohchb cmkoo cjjobo: oho mo>kct sna- 
MiiTb o;uioBpcMeiiHO h yMemie nomiMaTb Apymx, 11 to, hto Koro-mi6yAb 
noiiHMaioT ^pyrno. 

6 Any ideas for a game...? — He noHrpaTb jih bo HTo-mi6yAb...? 

6 Mrpa coctoht b tom, mto oahh yMacraiiK liaauBaeT KaKoo-im6yAb 
hmh, a ApyroM npHAyMbinaeT npeAJioweHiie co cjioBaMH, kotopmo c 3thm 
11 mohom pH(J)MyiOTCH. 3Aecb na3MBaiOTCfl HMCHa Ida [aidol, Louise 

IIu:'i:z], Alice ['aelis], Grace [greis]. 
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“Alice,” 1 said. 

“Alice lives in a palace ,” my father said. “Grace.” 

“Grace washed her face, and ran a race” 

“0. K.,” my father said. “Up to the road for a ride on 
the bike now.” 

We rode his big bike by turns and then played football. 


16. HORSE 

My father gets tired quicker than I do. He says he isn’t 
really tired, but that means that he doesn’t want to get 
tired. He says I’d go on playing until I dropped, if some¬ 
body didn’t stop me. 

I just don’t like to stop anything that’s fun until I’ve 
got to stop. One summer my father took me to Andy Fidon’s 1 
ranch, and I saw Andy Fidon’s Arab horse, and asked to 
ride, and got on, and rode all afternoon, and was still riding 
at suppertime, even though I’d been thrown off three times. 

When my father came and took the horse into the barn, 
all of a sudden I began to cry, because I didn’t want to get 
off the horse, and my father said, “All right, now, I know 
all about it.” 

I kept crying, and he took me into Andy Fidon’s house, 
and put me down on a bed and sat there and waited for me 
to stop crying, 2 which I did pretty soon, 3 and fell asleep. 
1 didn’t know when he put a blanket over me. I was almost 
eight then. I had a bad time in my sleep, 4 and when I woke 
up I didn’t know where I was or what time it was, but my 
father came into the room and said, “Well, you’ve been 
asleep almost five hours, so I guess you must have been 
pretty tired.” 

“I’m sorry I cried,” I said, but my father said, “Oh now, 
let’s not bother about unimportant things like that” 

I got up and went with my father to Andy Fidon’s kitchen 
and sat down at the table. We had a late supper, becauso 


1 Andy Fidon uum. ['aendi 'faiclon] 

2 he ... waited for me to stop crying — oh ... >iwui, nona n nepe- 
CTany pcBeTt (cm. npHM. 6 k CTp. 25 ) 

3 pretty soon — aobojiliio CKopo 

4 I had a bad time in my sleep — bo cHe mchji hto-to Mynmio 
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Andy Fidon and his 
wife Rose said they 
woudln’t eat until 
I woke up. My father 
and Andy Fidon had 
been friends from the 
time they had been 
small boys. 


17. CAR 

On Friday after¬ 
noon, when I came 
home from school, I 
saw a little red Ford L 
in front of my father’s 
house and I said to 
myself, “Who's come 
to visit my father?” 
But when I went down the stairs to the front porch, and 
on into the house, there was nobody there except my father, 
sitting at the table, working on the cook book. 

“What’s that red Ford up there?” 1 2 3 
“Ours.” 

“How come?” 

“We bought it.” 

“Where did we get money?” 

“We have it without a down payment.” 8 
“How much is it?” 

“One hundred dollars.” 

“How much a month?” 

“Nine dollars a month for a year.” 

“Does it run?” 

“Seems to.” 4 

“Does the top come down?” 



1 Ford — <j)opg, aMepHRaiicKan MapKa aBTOMainumj 

2 up there — TaM (cp. Ha cTp. 25 out here) 

3 down payment — naflirraHH pacHei; without a down payment — 
b KpeflHT, n paccpo^iKy 

4 Seems to (run). — Kai< 6yflTO. 
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“I had it up and down 1 two or three times while you 
were at school. It’s pretty old.” 

“IIow old?” 

“Eleven years.” 

“That’s a year older than I am. Let us go up and drive it.” 

“0. K.,” my father said. “I’ve got some stuff to put in 
the mail, 2 so we’ll drive to the post office.” 

“What did we buy it for, Pop?” 

“You and 1 need a car,” my father said. “I’m going lo 
drive you to school from now on, but it’s going to be a new 
school, the school in Malibu.” 

“You mean I’m going to stay for a while?” 

“Well, so far you haven’t said anything about wauling 
to go back, so I figure you want to stay.” 

“Sure I want to stay.” 

“0. K. On Monday I’ll take you to the school in Malibu, 
Did you leave anything at your old school?” 

“Just a lot of enemies.” 

“What enemies?” 

“Teachers and girls.” 

“0. K., let’s take these letters and drive to the post 
office.” 


18. ROAD 

We went up to Malibu Road and got into the little old 
red Ford. The motor started the minute my father touched 
the starting button and it sounded pretty good, too. 3 

“Well, why don’t you turn her loose, 4 Pop?” 

“Always let a motor warm up a little, especially a new 
one.” 

“New? Eleven years old! That’s like a hundred in a human 
being.” 


1 I had it up and down — h noflHHMaJi ero (Bepx) h onycKaJi 

2 I’ve got some stuff to put in the mail — mhc iia/io Koe-'iTo ot- 
npanuTb iiohtoh 

8 and it sounded pretty good, too — h na cjiyx motop paCoTaji go- 
bojilho xoporno 

4 Why don't you turn her loose? — IIoHeMy tbi ero ne nycTnmb 
bobcio? (3gecb h gajibine, Korga pe*ib HgeT 06 aBTOMoGiuie, ynoTpe6- 
jineTCfl MecTOHMCHHe wencKoro poga — no-aHrjimicKM Tan sacTo fobo- 
p«T o Kopa6jiax, Maiunnax, napoB 03 ax n t. g.) 


2 yujibHM Caponii 
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“I suppose so. Do you like the upholstery?” 

“What is it?” 

“Imitation leather.” 

“Sure I like it, Pop. It’s great. Turn her loose. Let’s 
see how she goes.” 

My father turned her loose and she rolled. She rolled 
just fine, and we went down Malibu Road as if we were 
racing in one of those automobile races they have in Franco 
and Italy once a year 1 that you see in newsreels some¬ 
times. 

“Now, don’t go and get arrested for speeding, 2 Pop,” 

“I’ll drive carefully,” my father said. “I’m going to 
make the first payment on the first of December.” 

“Where are you going to get the nine dollars?” 

“Well, I’m sending out some stuff in these envelopes.” 

“What is the stuff?” 

“Oh, a little story, two reviews of books, and I’m ask¬ 
ing a publisher to give me an advance on the cook book.” 

“Maybe you’ll get some money, then.” 

“You never know.” 3 

We got to the post office in no time at all. My father 
handed me six or seven letters. 

“You drop them in,” he said. “For luck.” 4 

I did, and then we started to drive home, but we took 
a little side trip first. 5 

We took the road into the hills. It took us to the school 
that I’ll start going to on Monday, instead of the one I’ve 
been going to for a year. 

My father stopped the little red Ford. We got out and 
went down a little slope into the playground of the school. 


1 as if we were racing in one of those automobile races they have 
in France [frans] and Italy ['itoli] once a year — icaic 6y/vro 6u mu 
npmiiiM&Jiu yuacTue b aBTOMo6njibiiLix roiiuax, KOTopuo o>Kcro,niio 
nponoflfiTCH bo Opauu.HU u IIthjihh (they 3/jccb — iiconpegejiciiuo-jnn- 
Hoe MecTOHMemie h Ha pyccKiiii H3biK ne nepoBoguTCH) 

2 now, don’t go and get arrested for speeding — He yBJioKaucu, 
a to TeC>H 3agep>KaT 3a npeBurueuue ckopocth 

3 You never know. — Kan 3naTb. (You — oCoCmeuno-JiHuiioo 
MecTOHMeHnc h, Kan Bbmie they, na pyccKuii H3UK ho nepCBOAMTCH. 
Cm. TaKJKe npuM. 2 k CTp. 35.) 

4 For luck. — Ha cuacTbe. 

B but we took a little side trip first — no ciiauaJia mu CBcpnyjiH 
b cTopoHy h ucMHoro npocxajiH 
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“Well, there’s your new school,” my father said. “A good 
one, isn’t it?” 

“Did you build it?” 

“No. Did I sound as if I had?” 1 

“I was sure you had, the way you spoke of it.” 

“No, but I think it’s a nicely made school, don’t you?” 

“Lots of glass.” 

“That’s good. Learning is seeing, and you need all the 
light you can get 2 in order to see clearly.” 

We walked around the school. 

It seemed to be a pretty good school, but I don’t like 
schools. Better get me a rocket and let me go to the moon! 


19. HALF MOON BAY 


“Pop, I’m going to the moon.” 

“Yes, but you’re coming back.” 

“Sure I am. I want to get the credit. Go on television 
and tell them how I did it.” 

“The moon must be quite a nice place,” my father said. 
“I’ve never been there myself, but I’ve been to Half Moon 
Bay IT 

“What’s that?” 

“Small town about twenty-five miles south of San Fran¬ 
cisco.” 

“What is it like?” 3 

“Beautiful.” 

“Let’s go there, Pop.” 

“I’ve been thinking about it.” 

“We’ve got a car now. Let’s go. Tomorrow’s Saturday, 
the next day’s Sunday.” 

“And the day after that is Monday, and you’ll start 
going to school.” 

“We could drive up, walk around, and drive back, 
couldn’t we?” 


1 Did I sound as if I had? — A mo, h roBopnji TaKHM tohom, Kan 
6y/yro 3to n ee nocTponji? 

2 you need all the light you can get — iiyarno Kan mo>kho 6oJi&me 

CBCTa 

3 What is it like? — Fanon on? 


2 * 
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“Would it be worth it?” 1 

“To walk around Half Moon Bay, Pop? Sure it would.” 

“But you don’t even know what it’s like.” 

“I know its name. Half Moon Bay. They don’t give every 
l own a name like that. Any town that gets a name like that 
deserves it. Let’s drive to Half Moon Bay in the little old 
red Ford, Pop.” 

“It’s four hundred miles there and four hundred miles 
back.” 

“It’s only eight hundred miles, Pop. Let’s drive to 
Half Moon Bay, Pop!” 

“Well, I’ve got about eighteen dollars in quarters and 
dimes, but the idea was not to touch that money until it 
was absolutely necessary.” 

“It’s absolutely necessary right now , Pop. Let’s go.” 

“0. K.,” my fathor said. “The money’s in a coffee can. 
We’ll take the can and go. Every time we have to spend 
some money you can take out a handful of the coins.” 

“Thanks, Pop. I thought it would be tomorrow, but I am 
glad we’re going now. We are going now , aren’t we?” 

“Right this minute. I’ve got to find out what this car’s 
like, don’t I? 2 And you’ve got to walk around Half Moon 
Bay, don’t you?” 

“I sure do.” 

We ran to the little red Ford, and jumped in. 


20. STAR 


We were on our way up the old highway in no time at 
all, rolling along at fifty, sixty, and then seventy miles an 
hour. Only at seventy the little old Ford began to rattle 
all over, so my father cased it back down to sixty. 3 We 
rolled past several towns and then we came to the place 
where Indians had thrown their garbage three or four hun¬ 
dred years ago. My father told me about it. 


1 Would it be worth it? — fla ctoht jih? 

2 I’ve got to find out what this car’s like, don’t I? — Ha^o >ko 
mug BJbiHCHHTB, iia bto cnocoGna ('ito co6oh npe/icTaBJiHOT) aTa Manmiia, 
npaBfla? 

3 eased it back down to sixty — CHOBa cGaBHJi cnopocTb ao inccTii- 
flCCHTH (MBJib B sac) 




One day he found an archaeology class there, a teacher 
ami some students. The teacher was not much older than 
the hoys and girls who were his students. lie said that they 
had been digging there on Saturdays for six months, and 
had learned a lot about the way to dig carefully, but hadn’t 
found much. Still it was worth it. He showed my father 
a mussel shell that was three hundred years old. It was 
exactly like any modern mussel shell you might find on 
the beach. It was great! 

We came to the outskirts of another little town, and in 
the sky over the sea I saw one star — just one, all alone, 
and far away. 1 

My father said, “I’ll tell you how we’ll manage tin's 
drive. Any time you get hungry take something out of that 
cardboard box and eat it, or tell me you would like some¬ 
thing hot, and we’ll stop somewhere and see about getting 
something.” 2 

“0. K., but I’m not hungry yet, and when I am I think 
there’s plenty in the cardboard box. We don’t want to 
spend any money unless we have to.” 3 

“Yes, that’s right. There’s almost a quart of milk in there, 
so you’ll have milk tonight, at any rate.” 

“We’ve got plenty of stuff in the box, Pop.” 

“Now the matter of sleep has got to be worked out.” 4 5 

“Let’s do it.” 

“Well,” my father said, “I expect to drive all night but 
I don’t expect you to stay awake, too. 6 That means you’ve 
got to curl up on the back seat in those army blankets and 
sleep.” 

“Sure, Pop. I’ll do that, but not now. We just started.” 
“0. K.” 

“When will we get there?” 

“It’s a ten-hour drive. It’s almost seven o’clock now. 
We’ll lose an hour in stops, so we ought to be there around 


1 just one, all alone, and far away — o^Hy-e^HncTBeHnyio, oflH- 

iionyio m flnjieKyio 

3 we’ll ... see about getting something — mm ... nonuTacMcn 
HT0-im6yAi» pa3;io6MTb 

3 unless we have to — pa3Be hto b caMOM KpanneM cjiyqao 

4 Now the matter of sleep has got to be worked out. — A Tonepb 
na/to peniuTL npoGaeMy cna. 

5 but I don’t expect you to stay awake, too — ho tc6c coBepmcimo 

UC o6H3aTOJILHO T05K0 BCK) HOHb He CDaTL 
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five in the morning. That’s about an hour before daybreak. 
1 think you’ll enjoy being there at daybreak.” 1 

“I know 1 will. Then what’ll we do?” 

“Well, I thought we’d ride on up the highway to my old 
home town, San Francisco.” 

“How come 2 you don’t live there any more?” 

“Don’t feel at home there any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I guess I don’t love San Francisco any longer, 
and it’s no use for a writer 3 to live in a city he’s not in love 
with.” 4 5 

“Suppose a writer isn’t in love with any city in the whole 
world, what then?” 

“He’s in trouble.” 6 

“Why?” 

“A writer has got to be in love with the world, or elso 
he can’t write.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because everything good comes forward out of love. 
When a writer is in love with the world, he’s in love with 
everybody, and he can write.” 

I looked at the star, far away in the sky, 

“Am / in love with this world?” 

“Of course.” 


21. FISH 


We rolled on and on, into the hills. The highway ran 
alongside the sea here and there, and then off into more 
hills and fields, and back again. 6 My father and I talked 
and talked because never before in my life had 1 7 


1 you’ll enjoy being there at daybreak — tc6g nonpaBUTca iioGu- 
uaTi) t»m na paccBOTe 

2 how come — nan dto nojiynmiocb 

3 it’s no use for a writer — micaTejno hot cMWCJia 

4 he’s not in love with — b KOTopnii on no bjiioGjich 

5 He’s in trouble. — Torfla ero flejio n.ioxo. 

6 and then off into more hills and fields, and back again — a itotom 
cnoBa cBopa'iHBajio b noJia n ropu h B03BpamaJiocb odpaTno 

7 B npeflJio>KCHiiHX, uamuiaionuixcH c never before, oGureeH odpaT- 
libifi nopaflOK cjiob (unBopcnn) — had I bmocto I had; bto npimacT 
EbicKa3UBannK) Gojibinyio BhipaoirrejibiiocTb. 
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such a good chanco lo talk with him. I don’t know when 
I fell asleep, but I know that first I’d had a lot of stuff to 
eat out of the cardboard box and my father had answered 
sixty or seventy questions about everything. 

When I was asleep I thought I was awake, becauso 
I was standing on the big black rock in front of my father’s 
house, casting a line into the sea. And there I was all of 
a sudden bringing in the biggest fish possible. 1 I was so 
glad I cried out, “I’ve got it, 2 Pop, I’ve got it!” 

My father put his arm around me and drew me beside him 
and squeezed, and I heard him say, “All right now, boy, 
just sleep.” At first 1 couldn’t understand why he wanted 
me to sleep instead of bringing in the great fish from the 
sea, but then little by little it came to me. 3 I wasn’t on 
the black rock, I was in the little old red Ford, driving 
with my father to Half Moon Bay. But I didn’t want to 
lose the fish, so I tried to forget I was dreaming. But I just 
couldn’t forget, and then all of a sudden I was wide awake. 

“You should have seen the fish I almost caught, 4 Pop.” 

“We’ll catch a lot of fish,” my father said. 

“It seems like bad luck that I didn’t sleep long enough 
to land it.” 5 

“Yes, it’s bad luck.” 

“How long did I sleep?” 

“About five minutes.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes, but five minutes when you’re asleep is a lot of 
time.” 


22. STOllY 

I climbed over the front seat and got under army blank¬ 
ets and pulled them over my head, lying on the back 
seat. 


1 And there I was all of a sudden bringing in the biggest fish pos¬ 
sible. — M BApyr h noiiMaji caMyio 6ojibiuyio puGmiy, Kaicyio tojibko 

MOHUIO IipeACTaBHTb. 

2 I’ve got it — nonajiacb 

8 little by little it came to me — MaJio-noMajiy /jo mciih aoiujio 

4 you should have seen the fish I almost caught — ymmcTb 6 li tc6g 
pu6y, KOTOpyio h hotth noidMaji 

5 It seems like bad luck that I didn’t sleep long enough to land 
it. — y>uacuoe iieneaeHbe, *ito a ue ycnea bo chg eo BirramuTb. 
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I wanted to see if I could fall asleep and dream about 
that fish some more, but I couldn’t, I guess you just can’t 
dream on purpose. 1 

First, I didn’t fall asleep at all for a long time, although 
1 guess I was half-asleep most of the time. 

Second, instead of thinking about the fish, I began 
thinking about other things. 

One day a long time ago I asked my father what he was 
writing, and he said a novel, so then I asked him to tell me 
what a novel is, and he said it’s just life in the form of 
a long story written by a writer. I then asked him what 
the story was about, and he said a good story is always 
about everything. I told him I wanted to write a story 
some day, and he said, 44 You write one every day.” 

He said every man in the world lives a story every day. 
They write it every day, but not in words. Professional 
writers write it in words for them, but the people are the 
ones who really write it. 

I thought about the story I had lived that day. Well, it 
seemed to me that it was a story, and that I had been writ¬ 
ing it all day. It began when I got up early in the morning 
and had breakfast with my father. It went on while I was 



1 I guess you just can’t dream on purpose — naBepuoe, iiapo'rno 
yBiWTb coh Hejibaa. (OflpaTUTe BHHManne hu xapaKTepuoe ajih aurjutu- 
cicoro a3HKa b CUIA ynoTpeC^eHiio I guess bmgcto I suppose, I think.) 
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at school, when I saw the little old red Ford in front of my 
father’s house, when wo drove to the Malibu school; when 
we made up our minds all of a sudden to drive to Half 
Moon Bay, when we started to drive, and while wo 
drove. 

1 want to write the way my father writes. Sit down at 
a table with a typewriter in front of me and write with 
words . I’m going to do it some day, too. I don’t know when, 
but I know I’m going to. 1 I’ve got to wait awhile, I guess, 
because I don’t know how to type yet. I can’t spell most 
of the words I say and understand, either. 

But I’ll learn how. 

And when I do, I think I’ll write a novel like nobody 
else in the world ever wrote, because I know what I’m going 
to say. I’m going to write about the sea and fish and the 
fun I’ve had all my life. But I’ll also remember the times 
when I was sick and sad, and write about that, too. 


23. MAN 

After a while I fell asleep again. If I dreamed anything 
more, I don’t remember anything. Nothing about the fish, 
nothing about the story, nothing about anything else. 
I slept and forgot everything, even the car, even the ride to 
Half Moon Bay. 

And then all of a sudden something stopped, and I woke 
up. I was cold, because all my army blankets were on 
the floor. 

“Where are we?” 

“Almost there.” 

We were at a gasoline station somewhere, with a little 
restaurant beside the station. 

“I want a cup of coffee,” my father said. “How about 
a cup of cocoa for you?” 

He got out of the car and stretched his body. I got out 
and stretched mine, too. The man at the pump was a very 
old man. 


1 but I know Fm going to — ho 3Haio, hto nenpeMeHHO 6yay 
jjncaTb 
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“It’s going to be another beautiful day,” 1 he said and 
then he told us he got up an hour ago and came to work, so 
that his boy could go to bed. 

“How old is your boy?” my father said. 

The old man laughed and said, “Well, he’s almost sixty, 
but once upon a time 2 3 he was the same ago as your 
boy there. I’m almost eighty myself. I had my own 
father until just eleven years ago. I miss the old follow, 
too.” 8 

The man talked about his father while ho put gasoline 
into the tank, and then he said, “Well, now, let’s see. It 
says here I’ve put four dollars and seventeen cents’ worth 
of gasolino into your tank.” 4 * 

“0. K. Pete,” my father said, “get the can and count 
out four dollars and seventeen cents, please.” 

I got out the can, and the man and I counted out four 
dollars and seventeen cents. 

Then my father and I went into the little restaurant 
for coffee and cocoa while the old man started to wipe tho 
windshield. 

The restaurant was a counter with stools, another old 
man was behind the counter. Coffee was going in a perco¬ 
lator 6 * on a small gas range. The old man poured my fa¬ 
ther a cup and said he didn’t have any cocoa, but he could 
heat up some milk, so I had a cup of hot milk, with a little 
coffee out of my father’s cup. Pretty soon the old man of 
the gasoline station came in and said, “I checked the oil. 
There’s enough. The radiator took some water. 0 The tires 
are all right.” 

“Well,” my father said, “that was very kind of you. 
IIow about a cup of coffee with me and my boy?” 


1 it’s going to be another beautiful day — oiuiti* GyflCT bojiiiko- 
jieinibiii gcucK 

2 once upon a time — Kor/ja-To, flaimbiM-flanno 

3 I miss the old fellow, too. — M n cicynaio iio cTapnny. 

4 It says here I’ve put four dollars and seventeen cents’wo rth 
of gasoline into your tank. — Chctmhk lioKaobinaoT, *ito n iiaanji b bqiu 

Gan CeiisiiHa ua 4 aojrjiapa 17 ueiiTon. 

6 coffee was going in a percolator — ko(J>o GyjihKaa b ko^ohhhko 
C CIITeHKOM 

6 The radiator took some water. — B pafluaiop nago 6 ujio nofl- 

JIHTL BOgbl. 
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“I don’t mind,” 1 the old man said. 

lie sat down beside me. I looked from him to the man 
behind the counter, they looked very much alike. I saw a 
little difference in the mouth. 

“Well, boy,” the man beside me said, “I suppose you’re 
trying to figure out who’s who.” 

“1 know who’s who all right, because there he is, and 
here you are, but you look alike.” 

“Twins generally do,” 2 the man beside me said. “Of 
course he’s older than I am. Ten minutes older! Time tells 
on a man’s face sooner or later, 3 you know.” 

After my father had had three cups of coffee, and we 
had listened to a lot of comical talk, we got up, and I count¬ 
ed out thirty-five cents and put it on the counter. 

The twin brothers said so long. 4 * My father and 1 went 
out, got back in the car, and started rolling again. 


24, DODGER 


We drove on in silence for a while and then all of a sud¬ 
den my father began to sing “The Dodger Song”. 

“What is a dodger?” 

“Well,” my father said, “it’s a man who lias to work 
hard to make his way in the world, no matter what his 
work is. 6 The singer of the song keeps telling you that he 
himself is a dodger, too. He sings about the Lawyer, the 
Preacher and the Merchant and I guess he could sing about 
anybody else in the whole world and still be right. We’re 
all dodgers.” 

“Make up a new one, 0 Pop.” 


1 I don’t mind — lie Bo.ipawaio 

2 twins generally do 6 jiii3hchh o6i>i*iho 6i»maiOT noxoacH (do 
3a\ienHGT coHeTaime look alike) 

8 time tells on a man’s face sooner or later — BpoMH pano hjih 

I103/UI0 CKa/KCTCH 118 BlieilllJOCTH 

4 said so long — nonpomaJiiicb (so long — ({mMHjiLHpuaH <j>opMa 

upomaHHH bmgcto good-bye, npofle pyccKoro „iioka“) 

6 to make his way in the world, no matter what his work is — bto- 
6i»t npo6nTB ce6e Aopory b >kh:uiu, nc3aBiicHMo ot Toro, qeM on aaiui- 
MaOTCH 

6 make up a new one — npiiAyMaii iiOBbm KynjiCT 



“Well, I can try, I guess.” So then he sang: 

“Oh, the Doctor lie’s a dodger, 
Yes, a well-known dodger. 

Oh, the Doctor he’s a dodger, 
And I’m a dodger, too. 
lle’11 tell you lies 
And wave his knife, 

But look out, boys, 
lie’ll take your life.” 


“Hah, hah, hah, pretty good.” 

“Pretty bad.” 

“Sing another one, Pop.” 

“Look over there.” 1 

I looked, and right there in front of me I saw a white 
church almost on the beach. 

“Half Moon Bay,” my father said. 

In less than a minute we were in the town itself. It 
was morning, and I saw two men standing on a street cor¬ 
ner, talking. ,9alf Moon Bay is Half Moon Bay, it isn’t 
like the moon at all. It’s a little town on a little bay with 
a little church at the end of a street. 


25. BREAD 

We walked through the whole town, because that was 
what we had planned to do. It was nothing more than just 
another little town and people were living in it. 2 

My father was singing as he walked. Pretty soon he 
stopped singing and began to breathe deeply. 

“Somebody’s baking bread somewhere. Would you 
like 3 some fresh bread?” 

“I would.” 


1 Look over there. — B3rjniHH-Ka Ty^a! 

2 It was nothing more than just another little town and people 
were living in it. — 3to 6mji Bcero-HaBcero o6ukhobohhhh MaJieHbKufi 

ropOflOK, H B HeM JKHJIH JIIOAH. 

3 would you like — He xoneniB jih 
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We walked to tlio corner, 
then around the corner, but wo 
didn’t find the bakery there, so 
we went back to where we had 
been, and near there 1 wo found 
the place, but the door was 
locked. 

My father knocked, and then 
we saw a man in a baker’s white 
coat with flour on his hands 
and face who came to the door 
and opened it. 

“We open at seven,” the man 
said. “It’s not six yet.” 

“What are you baking there?” 
“Bread and rolls.” 

“How about letting me buy 
some? 2 I don’t often get a 
chance to eat freshly baked 
bread.” 

“You want to come in, then?” 
the baker said. So my father 
and I went in. We followed the 
man to the room where he and 
his wife were baking bread. It 
was clean and warm there. 

“Help yourself,” 3 the baker 
said. My father took a loaf 
of French bread 4 * from among half a dozen the baker’s 
wife brought out of the oven on a long wooden spade ami 
held out to him, and then she brought him a lot of rolls on 
the spade. My father look half a dozen rolls, too. He gave 
me one, and he took a bite out of another. The big loaf 
he put in his pocket just the way it was. 6 

“Sit down,” the baker said. “There’s some cheese over 
there on that little table. Help yourself.” 


1 near there — neflaJieKO ot Toro Mecra 

2 How about letting me buy some? — Ho npoAflAirre bm mho uc- 
Muoro xjiefia? 

* help yourself — 6epnTC, yromaiiTecb, eim/re 

4 a loaf of French bread — (^pannyncKyio 6y.nity 

6 just the way it was — npawo tqk (t. e. ue aaBopa^HBan) 
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My father and I went to that little table, and we sat 
there. 

“Do you know the baker, Pop?” 

“Never saw him before in my life.” 

The baker came over and broke open 1 a roll and put some 
cheese in it. I thought he was going to bite it himself but 
he handed the roll to me and said, “Always remember bread 
and cheese, and you’ll be all right.” 2 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s why I’m a baker,” he said. “I tried a lot of 
other things but this is the work for me.” 

The baker broke open another roll, put cheese in it, 
and handed it to his wife, who had just come over, smiling 
because they had finished baking. 

“Where are you fellows from?” 3 the baker’s wife said. 

“San Francisco really,” 4 * my father said, “although for 
a couple of years now we’ve been living in Malibu.” 

“What kind of work do you do?” the woman said. 

“I’m a writer,” my father said. 

“You write books?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Write a book about me,” the woman said and began to 
laugh. “The things I could tell you! 6 Work, work, work 
and laugh all the time. Trouble, trouble, trouble and laugh 
all the time! How many kids you think we’ve got?” 

“Three,” my father said. 

“Seven!” the woman said. “All grown up, too. My hus¬ 
band’s fourty-four, I’m fourty-two, our youngest is eigh¬ 
teen, he’s in the Navy. How’s that?” 6 

“Pretty good,” 7 my father said. 

“So we’re alone now and we’ve got this bakery. What 
a life! Write a book about me. The things I could tell 
you!” 

“Tell me,” my father said. 


1 broke open — paajioivniJi 

2 and you’ll be all right — h 6yn;ciiib oflopoB 

8 Where are you fellows from? — A blj, pe6nTa, OTKy^a? 

4 San Francisco really — Boo6me-To ua Cau-<J>panuHCKo 

6 The things I could tell you! — H Ban Mnoro Morjia 6u nopaccna- 
aaTb! 

0 How’s that? — Hy, Kan? 

7 pretty good — 3flopoBo 
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“Ah, it’s a long story,” tho baker said. “It would take her 
an hour to tell you I he stuff that’s happened to us so far.” 1 

The baker and his wife sat down and talked, and I lis¬ 
tened, and then it was seven o’clock. 

The baker opened the front door, and people started 
coming in for bread. 

My father and I said so long, and went out into the 
streets of Half Moon Bay again. 

But you can’t stay in Half Moon Bay forever unless you 
live there, so when the town was alive and people were 
coming and going in the streets, 2 we got in the little car 
again and began to drive still farther north, to San Fran¬ 
cisco. 


26. BED 

Pretty soon we were there, and we stopped in front of 
a white house. My father’s sister saw us. She lifted a win¬ 
dow 3 and said, “Well, look who’s here.” 

We went in and talked, and then my father and 1 went 
downstairs to his old apartment, to his study, with book¬ 
shelves from the floor to the ceiling, and the phonograph, 
and the bedroom with the two beds, and he said, “Tonight 
that’s your bed by the window, and that’s mine by the door. 
But now I’ve got to take a shower and a nap, and then wo 
can go out and look at San Francisco.” 

“Have I to take a shower and a nap, too?” 

My father said I certainly had to, because sleeping 
on the seat of a car isn’t the same as sleeping in a bed, 
so 1 got in the shower first, 4 and then I put on fresh 
pajamas, and jumped into bed. 

When I woke up, my father was still fast asleep. 

I got out of bed and dressed and went into the study and 
walked around, looking at my father’s treasures: his books, 


1 It would take her an hour to tell you the stuff that’s happened to 
us so far. — Eft noHafloSirrcn nejiwft *iac, 1 ito6li paccKaaaTb naM npo 
Bee, hto c uaMH flo cnx nop cJiy^iuiocb. 

2 when the town was alive and people were coming and going 
in the streets — Kor^a ropog ohuibhjicji h jiioah aaxoAMJm B3ag n mio- 
pea no yjinuaM 

3 B 6oJibmnHCTBe aomob b CILIA oKOnnwe paMu noAUHMaiOTCH. 

4 I got in the shower first — n ciiauaJia Bnea uoa Aym 
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his manuscripts, his phonograph records, the paintings on 
the walls, the rocks on the floor, the driftwood in the cor¬ 
ners, and all the other things there. 

I was looking around when my father’s sister came 
down very quietly and opened the door and whispered, 
“Would you like something to eat?” 

“0. K.” 

“Do you know,” she said, “only a year ago you wcre"still 
a small boy, but now look at you. 1 Why, 2 you’re almost 
a man already.” 

“I’m ten,” I said, “hah, hah, hah. When I was five, 
I wished I was ten, 3 but now that 4 5 I’m ten I wish I was 
twenty.” 

We went upstairs and sat down at the table. She had 
spread out a lot of nice things to eat on a white tablecloth, 
and just when we began to eat, my father came upstairs 
and sat down with us. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s certainly nice to sit at a real 
table, covered with a fine tablecloth instead of newspa¬ 
pers.” 

“But the newspapers are best,” I said. “This is all right 
for a change, but our table is best.” 

My father asked his sister to come for a ride, but she 
said, “No, you two go. I’ve got a little cooking to do.” 6 


27. BEACH 

My father and I got back in the car and drove to the 
ocean because my father likes to get to the ocean wherever 
he goes if there is an ocean to get to. 6 If there isn’t, he likes 
to get to a river, but if there isn’t a river, he turns on a gar¬ 
den sprinkler and watches the water. 


1 but now look at you — a Teiiopt norjiH/m-Ka 

2 why — 3fleci> BOCKJiimamie ygHBJieiiHn: aa bo^b 

8 I vvished I was ten — n mchtoji, htoGli miio Gujio acchtb 

4 now that — Tenept, Kor^a 

5 I’ve got a little cooking to do. — Mue iia^o kog-hto npuroTomiTB 
(Ha oGcfl). riH<f>niiimiBiiHe onpcflOJiCHHn Tanoro po/ja ua pyccKiiii h3lik 
oGhhho He nepeBOAHTcn (cp. cjioa. npHM.). 

6 if there is an ocean to get to — eejm BOoGige b 3thx MecTax cctb 
K aKOH-nnGyAB oneaH 
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The ocean at San Francisco is the same ocean that’s 
at Malibu, but at San Francisco it’s a cold ocean, and the 
tide comes and goes bigger and harder. 1 

We got out on the beach and walked there for a while, 
and then wo drove up the hill and watched the seals on Seal 
Rock, a whole big family of them out there 2 on their own 
rock. The rough sea was splashing all over the rock. Tho 
seals were diving off the rock into the water, swimming around 
awhile, and then flinging themselves back up onto the rock, 
barking and playing around. Watching them, I thought 
about tho life they live. Well, from the time they are bom 
to the time they die, they just hang around together. They 
don’t work or worry or make anything or think about yester¬ 
day or tomorrow or who they are or anything else. 

“Why do we live the way we do, and tho animals just 
live?” 3 

“What kind of a question is that?” my father said. “IIow 
about a hot dog?” 4 

“Do you waut a hot dog?” 

“Of course I do. Why shouldn’t I?” 5 

“We don’t have very much money, and when we get 
home we can eat all we want.” 

“But not hot dogs.” 

“Maybe hot dogs, too.” 

“But not hot dogs at the beach” 

“They are a quarter each at the beach. That’s half 
a dollar for two hot dogs. For half a dollar we can get two 
gallons of gas, and drive our car about forty miles.” 

“That’s right,” my father said, “but I can smell hot dogs, 
and would like to have one, if it’s all right with you.” 6 

“It’s all right with me, Pop.” 

We walked down the hill to the beach and got us each 
a hot dog — with everything. 


1 and the tide comes and goes bigger and harder — a npiuinnw h 
otjihbli 3gecr> Gojibmo h cyposes 

2 out there — /jaJioKo b Mopo 

3 Why do we live the way we do, and the animals just live? — Flo- 
*10My 3T0 MJJ >KIlBeM BOT TBK, KaK Mil >KHBGM, a 5KHBOTHLIG IipOCTO HCHByT 
H BCG? 

4 hot dog — ropaaaH cocncKa c 6yjioHKoii; npoflaeTCH b CUIA na 

yjnmax, raw >i<e, Kan y uac npo/jaiOTCH ropanae mipo>KKH 

6 Why shouldn’t I? — A noaeMy 6 bi h neT? 

° if it’s ail right with you ecjin tli He Boapawacnib 
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Everything will) a hot dog means chopped onions, 
mustard, the chilli sauce, which is poured over the whole 
business, 1 and runs over the top and down the sides of tho 
bun. My father ate his hot dog in three bites. 

“The proper place to eat a hot dog,” he said, “is in the 
streets.” 

Just back of the hot dog stand 2 was the merry-go-round. 
The music was going all the time, 3 and I could hear the 
voices of little kids shouting to each other and to their 
parents, and I remembered when I had done that myself. 
It seemed a long, long time ago, almost in another life, 
because I hadn’t got on a merry-go-round in years. I didn’t 
say of course that I wanted to, because my father would 
tell me to jump on and have a ride. 

All of a sudden my father said, “I don’t know about you, 
but I want to have a merry-go-round ride.” 

“No fooling?” 



1 over the whole business — noBepx Bcero BToro 

2 just back of the hot dog stand — kok paa aa jiaptKOM, r^o npo- 
flaiOT COCHCKH 

8 was going all the time — edecb nrpajia He nepecTaBaa 
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“I’m going to ride a lion. How about you?” 

“A tiger.” 

We hurried around tho hot dog stand to the box office 
and bought tickets. 


28. TRAIN 

My father got on his lion, I got on my tiger, and around 
we went to the music. 1 2 

When the tiger stopped, I got off and walked away, and 
I said, “Pop, do you know, I feel funny.” 

“That’s all right,” my father said. 

We walked down the middle of the road between tho 
games-of-chance stands * to where all the different things 
are that you can ride, or the different places that you can 
pay money to go into, like the Crazy House, or the House 
of Mystery. 3 

It was exciting to see the excitement of everybody there, 
as if all of a sudden everybody had noticed that it was 
a place full of exciting things and they had nothing to do 
but enjoy these things 4 and eat hot dogs. The Chute train 5 
roared as it went down its high track, and the passengers 
screamed, and then we watched it climb, and then it dived 
again, and the passengers screamed again. 

I kept trying to understand the world, and what it is 
to be with the great crowd. Half the time I felt excited and 
glad about it, and half the time I felt lonely and sad. 

We came to the end of the road, and my father said, 
“Let’s drive up to the Legion of Honor Palace 0 and havo 
a look at another kind of life.” 


1 and around we went to the music — h mu aanpywiiJMCb no# 
My3biKy (nimepcHH upn/jacT ripcgjioHcciiHio ocoGyio Bbipa3HTCjibiiocTb) 

2 the games-of-chance stands — naBHJibonbi asapTiibix nrp 

8 the Crazy House — „A°* NI 6e3yMCTu“, the House of Mystery — 
„Aom Ta ii H “ (na3BauiiH aTTpaKuuoHOB) 

4 and they had nothing to do but enjoy these things — n ocTacTcn 
TOJIbKO pa3BJieKaTbCfl 

8 the Chute [Ju:t] train — noc3£, KOTopbiii iieccTcn no pcjibcaM 
C KpyTHMH JIOBOpOTaMH, KOffbCMaMU H cnyCKAMH (OTOT aTTpaKRHOH y nac 
naabiBaeTCH „aMepnKanciuie ropKu“) 

0 Legion of Honor Palace [ lird^on ov 'ona 'p^hsl — A B0 P ei t 
UoBCTjioro Jfonioiia; b 3tom 3^aHnn b CaiMhpaumicKo noMemaoTCH 
Myacii n3o6pa3HTCJibiiLix iicicyccTB 
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“What kind of life?” 

“The life that’s in art, which is just about the best of 
all.” 

We got in the Ford and started climbing the hill. 


29. ART 

The Legion of Honor Palace is at the top of a hill from 
which you can see the Golden Gate, 1 the bridge, the channel 
and the sea. Just before you go into the palace there’s green 
grass all around, and an iron man on an iron horse, and 
a man who sits and thinks. 

“Who’s that man, Pop?” 

“The Thinker” 2 3 

“What’s he thinking about?” 

“Himself. That’s what all the thinkers think about. 
A man named Rodin 8 made that statue. Let’s just go on 
in before they lock the door, and let’s just look at art.” 

“What is art? 

“It’s anything. Anything you look at particularly, 
anything you see particularly, anything you make particu¬ 
larly.” 

We went in. It was quiet in there, the walls were covered 
with paintings of all kinds. They were good to see, 4 * too. 
They made you remember the things you’d seen thousands 
of times but hadn’t ever really noticed: hills with grass and 
trees and rocks; faces of people and animals; people sitting 
and standing; tables with plates on them and fruit and 
cheese and bread and other stuff; birds of all kinds shot 
by hunters; ships at sea, the streets of cities, a small girl 
with a bucket in a garden, watering flowers; a father and 
a mother with their three children and a big dog all to¬ 
gether looking at you; a factory; a railroad; and all kinds 
of other things. 


1 the Golden Gate — 3ojiotlic BopoTa, npoJiHB y CaH-OpammcKo, 
nepea kotophh nepe6pomeH moct 

2 MMeeTCH b Biiay „MHCJraTejib“, pa6oia aiiaMernrroro <J)paimy3CKoro 
cKyjimTopa OnocTa PoflaHa (1840—1917). 

3 named Rodin [ror'daeg] — no (jmMiuiiiii Poflan 

4 they were good to see — ohh 6h.hh KpaciiBue, ua hhx 6hjio 

IipHHTHO CMOTpeTL 
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We walked from ono big room to another, and then 
downstairs, where we saw real plates and cups and knives 
and forks from old times, and great hanging cloths, with 
people and animals woven into them, telling a story of 
some kind. 1 We saw everything in the whole place, in¬ 
cluding folded fire hoses in the hall. 


30. Leaf 


At last we went out and stood on the lawn and watched 
the sun go down, and my father said, “If it weren’t for 
art 2 we’d have vanished from the face of the earth long ago.” 

What art really is, though, and what a human being 
really is, and what the world really is, I just don’t knoiv , that’s 
all. 

Standing there, watching the sun go down into the 
sea, my father said, “In every house there ought to be an 
art table on which, one by one, things aro placed, so that 
everybody in that house might look at things very care¬ 
fully, and see them.” 

“What would you put on a table like that?” 

“A leaf. A coin. A button. A stone. An apple. A pebble. 
A flower. A dead insect. A shoe.” 

“Everybody’s seen those things.” 

“Of course. But nobody looks at them, and that’s what 
art is. To look at familiar things as if they had never 
before been seen. A plain sheet of paper. A necktie. A 
pocket-knife. A key. A fork. A cup. A bottle. A bowl. A wal¬ 
nut.” 

“What about a baseball? A baseball’s a beautiful thing.” 

“It certainly is. You would place something on the table 
and look at it. The next morning you would take it away, 
and put something else there — anything, for there is 
nothing made by nature or by man that doesn’t deserve to be 
looked at particularly.” 


1 great hanging cloths^ with people and animals woven into them, 

telling a story of some kind — 6oJibmne KycKH Maiepna na cTouax 
C DUTKaiiHUMH Da IIHX H JKHBOTHLIMH, II TaM H3o6pa>KaJIHCb 

pannue hctophh (Majn/mK liMeeT b BHfly cTapiimme roSeaeuH) 

2 if it weren't for art — ccjih 6bj ne HCKyccTBo 
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Now, the sun was gone all the way into the sea. 1 There 
was a lot of orange light on the water, and in the sky above 
the water. It grew dark, and my father brought out a 
cigarette and let the smoke out of his nose and mouth, and he 
said, “Well, boy, there’s another day of the wonderful 
world gone forever.” 

“We’ll have a new day tomorrow, though.” 

“What do you say if we drive to the Embarcadero 2 and 
look at the ships from all over the world?” 


31. SHIP 


We got in the Ford and began to drive down the hill 
on our way to 3 the Embarcadero. 

“There’s a lot I could tell you about the city,” my fa¬ 
ther said, “but I don’t mean just the city, I mean you your¬ 
self in the city. Five or six years ago you and I and your 
mother and your sister took the same trip 4 you and I arc 
taking now, and you saw the ships, and wanted one.” 

“Which one?” 

“The Asia Flier. 5 I’ll never forget the name of that 
ship. You wanted it, and you just didn’t understand that 
you couldn’t have it.” 

“Hah, hah, hah. What did I want it for?” 

“Who knows? I couldn’t guess then, and now you can’t 
remember. What did you want it for?” 

“I don’t know, Pop. So what did we do?” 

“Drove home and had supper.” 

We drove along the streets of San Francisco, uphill and 
down and around, and came at last to the Embarcadero, 
to where the ships dock, and there we saw the ships. 

Was there ever anything more beautiful than a ship? 


1 the sun was gone all the way into the sea — cojnnje yme onycTii- 
jiocb b Mope 

2 the Embarcadero [im'baikadera] — nopTOBbiii pauou b Cau- 
<I)paHUHCKO 

8 on our way to — HanpaBJiancb k 

* took the same trip — coBepnrajm tohiio tskog me nyTemecTBiie 

8 The Asia Flier [6i 'eijo 'flaiel — „A3HaTCKaa paneTa 44 (na3ua- 
nne CucTpoxo/pioro cy/jHa) 
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No wonder 1 I wanted one when I was a small boy and didn’t 
even know what a ship is. 

My father and I stopped the car alongside a pile of 
lumber oil a pier, and wc got out and looked at the schooner 
at dock, all empty now of its cargo, not big but not small 
either, old and smelling of lumber and the sea, painted 
gray. 

“Pop,” I said, “let’s buy us a ship and sail it around 
the world. Let’s just plan to do that and save our money 
and live on a ship and go everywhere.” 

“You can’t go to the moon on a ship.” 

“llah, hah, hah. I can’t go in a rocket, either. You know 
that, Pop, so let’s buy us a little old ship and go every¬ 
where in this world, one place after another. If you want 
to, let’s be pirates.” 

“Let me think about it a little.” 

“Let’s plan it, Pop. Let’s plan to have our own ship 
and buy guns and do smuggling and capture other boats 
and stuff like that.” 2 

“It would be great. But it isn’t easy.” 

“Why?” 

“To do that you must have a weak mind and a lot of 
luck, but even with both it couldn’t last very long.” 3 

“Why not?” 

“It’s against the rules.” 

“What rules?” 

“Your rules, and my rules.” 

“What are our rules?” 

“To have all the fun we can, without hurting a soul.” 4 

“How do you do that?” 

“I don’t know, but you’ll find out yourself.” 

“You can’t have fun like the pirates had any more, can 
you, Pop?” 

“It’s not really fun anyway.” 


1 no wonder — ninero yAunirrejibHoro 

2 let's ... do smuggling... and stuff like that— 6yji i eu ... 3auHMaTi.cn 
KoirrpaGanflOH ... h bchkoo takoo 

8 but even with both it couldn't last very long — ho gawe npa 
najiHHHH Toro n apyroro gojiro 6 li sto ne npoAJrajiocb 

4 To have all the fun we can, without hurting a soul. — PaaBJie- 
KaTbca Kan yro/uio, ho npu stom uh e/piHOMy qejiOBeny He npHnuunib 
Bpt'Aa. 
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“Oh, yes, it is.” 1 

“Well, it isn’t the best fun.” 

“It’s the next best, 2 and as long as we don’t know what 
the best is, it’s practically the best, only you can’t havo 
fun like that any more. So we just won’t be pirates, that’s 
all.” 

“I’m sorry,” my father said. 


32. RAFT 


We started walking down the Embarcadero to look at 
the other ships docked there. 

If I had a ship I don’t know what I’d do. A great big 
ship, and me the captain. 3 But if I couldn’t have a great 


1 Oh, yes, it is. — Hot, oto oneiib Becejio. (Yes b otbctg iia OTpu- 
uaiejiLiioe npeAJioweHiio iiHoraa cooTBercTByeT pyccitoMy „ueT“.) 

2 it’s the next best — bto ctoiit na ETopoM MecTe (t. e. lie canoe 
jiyunee, ho Towe o^eHb xopornee pa3BJieneHHe) 

3 A great big ship, and me the captain. — EoJibmoif-npeSoJibmoii 
Kopa6jib, a h KanHTaH. (Great big—ycHJiHTejibHMH oSopoT, ^acTO 
BCTpenaioiAHHCH b fleTCKoii penn bmccto big; tyopna me bmccto I oGumia 
B pa3rOBOpHOM H3WKe.) 
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big ship and be the captain, then I’d have a fairly big ship 
and be first mate. But if I couldn’t have that either, 
or bo first mate, then I’d have a yacht maybe, with a cap¬ 
tain and crew, and no cargo to carry. But if I couldn’t 
have a yacht, then maybe a tugboat and my father and 
I would work it, docking big boats 1 and saying hello to 
the boys on the big boats. But if I couldn’t have a tugboat, 
well, then maybe I could have just a little sailboat of some 
kind and just sail it around a little, a catamaran like you 
see around Malibu 2 * in the summer time. But if I couldn’t 
have a catamaran — 

“Pop,” I said, “let’s save all the lumber we can find 
from now on.” 8 

“What for?” 

“Let’s make a raft.” 

“What do you want with 4 * a raft?” 

“I don’t want a raft at all, but I was just thinking if 
I can’t have what I really want, a raft is better than nothing.” 

“What do you really want?” 

“A big ship.” 

“The same as you did five years ago?” 

“How much does a big ship cost?” 

“Well, there was a time after the war when you could 
buy one of those wartime cargo boats from the government 
for about a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“That’s not much, is it?” 

“Well, those boats cost the government half a million 
or more, but a hundred thousand dollars to me and you is 
an awful lot of money.” 6 

“Have they got any more?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Who bought them? Just people like you and me?” 

“No, big shipping companies. They always do.” 0 

“Are the boats any good?” 7 


1 and my father and I would work it, docking big boats — h mm 
c otuom paCoTajin 6u iia 8 tom CyKcnpe, 3aB0£H b «ok 6oJH»ume cy^a 

2 like you see around Malibu — Tanou, KaKne mo>kho yBH/jcTb 
y CeporoB MaJinSy 

8 from now on — navHiian c cero^Hamnero ana 

4 what do you want with — na hto Te6e 

6 an awful lot of money — KOJioccaJibHaa cyMMa flener 

8 They always do. — Oiih Bcer.ua noKynaiOT cyfla. 

7 Arc the boats any good? — A qth Kopa6jin ua HTO-im6yflt ro* 

AHTca? 
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“Sure they arc.” 

“Let’s save all the lumber we can find and make a raft 
as soon as we can.” 

“0. K.,” my father said. 


33. FEARFUL FRIEND 


We walked along the Embarcadero about half an hour, 
and then climbed on top of a pile of lumber and sat them 
and looked at the big ship in front of us, named the Fearful 
Friend. We sat there because my father said he wanted to 
think about why she 1 was called the Fearful Friend , so 
I thought about it, too, but everything I thought didn’t 
come to anything. 2 Why did they call [a ship a fearful 
friend? What kind of a friend 3 is a fearful friend? Ilow 
could a friend be a friend and be fearful both? 

“What does it mean, Pop?” 

“I don’t know, but they put it on a beautiful ship, 
didn’t they?” 

“Wish we had her. 4 First thing I’d do, I’d change B her 
name!” 

“What would you call her?” 

“Something else.” 

“What?” 

“Whitey” 0 

“That’s a good name for a rabbit.” 

“How about Bow and Arrow?” 

“Where do you see Bow and Arrow on that ship?” 

“Well, the ship’s the arrow, narrow and straight like an 
arrow, and swift.” 

“What’s the bow?” 

“The sea, I guess. Could be, couldn’t it?” 


1 Cm. npHM, 4 k CTp. 33. 

2 but everything I thought didn’t come to anything — no icau h 
hh AyMaji, h HHHGro npuflyMaTb lie Mor (6y}ie. 3to iiii k no My lie npn- 
bcjio) 

3 what kind of a friend — ?ito 9to 3a flpyr 

4 Wish we had her. — Bot ecJin 6 h oh Ghji iiaml 

5 First thing I’d do, Fd change — nepBWM flCJioM n Gu homc- 

hhji 

6 Whitey — „Bejiaiio i iKa M 
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“Maybe it could. Any ollior ideas for a name?” 

“My Own Boat .” 

“Any others?” 

“Come and Go.” 

“Good.” 

“Now or Never” 

“Also good.” 

“Here I Come.” 

“Fine.” 

“Well, Pop, I could call her anything. There is plenty 
of good names. She doesn’t look like any old Fea?'f ill Friend.” 
“You’re right.” 

“But who’s the Fearful Friend , Pop?” 

“Intelligence?” my father said. 

“How can intelligence be fearful?” 

“1 don’t know, but it seems to be.” 

“Not to me.” 

“Wait till you grow up.” 

My father stretched out on top of the lumber and closed 
his eyes. 


34. HEAD 

Intelligence is what you know, I guess. It’s what you’ve 
found out. But how can it be fearful? 

What can anybody find out that can scare him? Can 
he find out that sooner or later he’s going to die? So what? 1 
Sooner or later it happens to everybody, even to kids. 
Some people live very long, though. I saw an old man on 
television who was walking in a parade when he was ninety- 
nine, and you could see how old ho was. 

Everybody in the world knows he’s going to die some 
day, but you never see anybody worrying about it. Maybe 
they worry when they’re alone. I don’t know. 

I worried about it once, though. The chain on my bike 
broke as I raced downhill. I went over the handlebar and 
banged my head on the pavement. My father took me to 
the hospital for X-ray pictures. 2 For a while I couldn’t 
remember what had happened. 


1 So what? — Hy n hto? ( aMep.) 

2 for X-ray pictures — hto6h c^ejiaTb peHTrenoBCKHH chhmok 




My father said, “All this X-ray business 1 is to find out 
if you’ve broken your head. I think you’ve got a good hard 
head. I think the worst has already happened and you’re 
0. K.” 

“When will we know for sure?” 2 3 

“In five or ten minutes when they develop the pictures 
and study them.” 

I thought if I had broken my head, it meant I was going 
to die. 

I didn’t know what to think, and I felt funny. 8 

After ten or fifteen minutes my father came out and 
said, “Let’s go.” 

I got off the X-ray table and got on my feet again. 

My father took my head in his hands. He rubbed it all 
over, 4 * and then he said, “Watch it, will you?” 6 

When my father sat up I said, “Pop, tell me one thing. 
What does a man find out that scares him?” 6 

“You’ll find out for yourself soon enough.” 

“Well, can’t you give me a hint now?” 

“The thing that scared me may not be the thing that’ll 
scare you” 

“Ah, tell me, Pop.” 

“Well,” my father said, “love is everything, so when I 
found out that love can be turned to nothing, 7 that scared 
me.” 


35. HOME 


We got up then and left the Embarcadero and drove to 
my father’s sister’s house. 

We had supper, and then we went downstairs to my 
father’s old apartment, and talked while a fire burnt in 
the fireplace there. My aunt brought a bowl of fruit down 


1 all this X-ray business — bch 3Ta 3aTCH c peinrenoM 

2 When will we know for sure? — A nor^a mh y3iiacM bcg toheio? 

3 I felt funny — mho CTaJio He no ceGe 

4 he rubbed it all over — oh B3i>eponiiTJi miig bojiocm 

B Watch it, will you? — Eepern roJiony, nontaJiyncTa! 

6 What does a man find out that scares him? — 1 Jto TaKoe mo>kot 
yanaTL l iejioBeK, hto ero ucnyraeT? 

7 can be turned to nothing — mo>kct npcupaiHTbCH b iihtto 
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there, and we ate apples and pears and dried figs and new 1 
raisins and dates and dried apricots and peaches and new 
walnuts and almonds. 

My father and his sister talked about their family, 
about people they had both known long ago who had died. 

After a while my aunt said good night and went up¬ 
stairs, and my father and I went to bed and read books 
until we got sleepy, and then my father turned off the light 
and we went to sleep. 2 

We had a nice visit in San Francisco, and then we turned 
around and drovo back. We reached the house on the beach 
in Malibu on Sunday evening at sundown. We went in, 
opened the windows, turned on the water, went out on the 
back porch to have another look at the sea, and then we 
walked to the beach and ran to the Red Rock. We didn’t 
race, we just ran, because we were home again. 

And then we walked back. 

On our way back we picked up pebbles and shells and 
driftwood, the way wo always do, 3 and then we went up¬ 
stairs and had a picnic supper. 

After supper my father said, “Well, now, tomorrow 
morning you go back to school, so what are you doing 
poorly in?” 4 * 

“Spelling. That’s my worst subject. One day I can spell 
a word right and the next day I can only spell it wrong,” 

So we worked on spelling. My father told me to learn 
how to use new words properly all the time, because that’s 
the important thing. 

We even invented a little game of words. Take a word 
like bat , for instance, and then run through the alphabet, 6 
and change the word, as often as possible — from bat to 
cat , and then from cat to fat , and so on. Doing that teaches 
you a lot about words. 

“Do you like being home?” my father said. 

“Sure, but I like travelling, too.” 

We worked some more at words, and then my father 
said I could spend an hour looking at a volume of the Ency - 


1 new — adeeb cbchuic 

2 went to sleep — ycHyjiu 

8 the way we always do — Kan BcerAa 

4 so what are you doing poorly in? — TaK no naKOMy >ue npefl- 

MCTy tli oTCTaemfi? 

6 run through the alphabet — 6epu 6yKBH b aji$aBHTHOM nopaAKe 
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clopaedia Britannica , 1 which I did, and then we went to 
bed, and there it was again, our sea. 

There’s nothing like the sea, that’s all. Biggest and 
best, it never stops. Back and forth all the time, 2 morning, 
noon and night, year after year. Go away and the sea goes 
right on. 3 Go far away to where it’s all land, and no smell 
of the sea anywhere, and the sea is still back rocking. Go 
far away inside yourself, the way you do when you go to 
sleep, 4 5 and the sea is still there. 

The sea is the biggest, best, first of all, and something 
to love forever. 6 


36. BIRDS 

When I woke up in the morning I ran out to the back 
porch, and there was my father standing on the porch looking 
at the sea. The sun was just coming up, and the sea was 
crashing against the big black rock and over the whole 
range of smaller rocks near it. The sea gulls were sailing 
around the rock, and back and forth along the beach. Some 
little birds with long black beaks were looking for something 
in the sand. And five pelicans were flying slowly in per¬ 
fect formation 6 five or six feet above the sea. 

“Well,” my father said, “how are you getting along with 
your novel?” 7 

“You know, Pop, I’m not really writing that book at 
all, but I’m thinking about it all the time. How are you 
getting along with your cook book?” 

“I guess it’s the same with me. 8 I’m not writing it, 
either, but I am cooking all the time. What will we have 
for breakfast? Buckwheat cakes? I’ve got all the makings 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica [in saiklou'pirdjo bri'tamiko] — 
BpHTailCKafl aHUHKJIOTie/l.HH 

2 back and forth all the time — nee npeMH b abiokohhh 

3 and the sea goes right on — a Mope Bee paBiio ocTaeTcn 

4 go far away inside yourself, the way you do when you go to 
sleep — mohuio AaJieKo yum b caMoro co6h, kbk yxoAnmn bo cuo 

5 something to love forever — to, mto mo>kuo jiioOutb bcio >kh3jm» 

8 in perfect formation — 6e3ynpemibiM cTpoeM 

7 how are you getting along with your novel? — Hy, k&k y tc6h 
noflBuraeTCH /jcjio c powanoM? 

8 I guess it’s the same with me, — Co muou, uontajiyii, npoucxo/urr 
to n«e caMoe. 
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in tho pantry. 1 Or something else? Boiled potatoes fried 
in butter?” 

“Have we got boiled potatoes?” 

“Sure. I boiled half a dozen when I got up a couple of 
hours ago.” 

“Have you been up all that time?” 2 

“I woke up early. I’m glad to be at home, I guess.” 

“So am I, Pop. Can we have potatoes fried in butter?” 

“What else?” 

“Buckwheat cakes?” 

“What else?” 

“Milk? I guess I’ve got to have milk, haven’t I?” 

“I think so.” 

My father went to work 3 and said: 

“0. K., brush your teeth real good, 4 wash up real good, 
and by the time you finish I’ll have the stuff on the table.” 

I washed up and we sat down and ate the food, sitting 
at the table by the big window. 

“How do you like going back to school?” father said. 

“Pop, you know I don’t like it. It’s not the place to 
learn.” 5 

“What is the place to learn?” 

“Sea, home, and world.” 

“You can learn something at school, too. How to spell 
words, for instance. Well, if you’ve finished your break¬ 
fast, come on, I’ll take you there. Let’s go.” 

We jumped up from the table. I ran to the door and 
opened it. 


37. BALL 

My father drove to the highway. When we reached lho 
road that goes downhill to the school I said, “Let me out 
here, 6 Pop. I want to walk the rest of the way.” 

“Very good,” my father said. He has six and seven ways 
of saying “very good”, and each time it sounds different. 


1 I’ve got all the makings in the pantry. — Y Mena b KJiafloiioii 
cctij bco, hto gjifl oToro iiyumo. 

2 Have you been up all that time? — Tw Tan a&biio bctu:i? 

3 went to work — npniiHJicH aa pa6oiy 

4 real good — KaK cjieayeT ( aMep .) 

6 It’s not the place to learn. — Y*ihti>ch lia/jo ne tbm. 

6 let me out here — Bbicagu mchh aflccb 

3 YHJibflM CapoHii G5 



“Don’t come and get me after school,” I said. “I want 
to walk home.” 

“Very good,” he said again. 

“So long, Pop.” 

“Just a minute,” my father said. “Where is your lunch?” 

I opened the door of the car quickly and got my lunch 
from the back seat where I had put it. 

“Very good,” he said again. Both of us burst out laugh¬ 
ing this time, and then he drove away, and I started walk¬ 
ing down the road to the school. 

When I got there, there it was again, the same as ever — 
the school, the yard, 1 the white lines on the asphalt for 
the different games, the basketball net hanging from the 
metal ring, the volleyball court with its sagging net, the 
boys, the girls, the lunches, the bikes, the books, the teach¬ 
ers. I put my lunch on a bench and took the basketball 
and tried three times to make a goal, 2 but didn’t. 

The electric bell rang, we all went in and sat down, 
and there was our teacher, Miss Chollop 3 —oh, where did 
she ever come from? 4 * 

One minute dragged along to another. 6 A thousand 
ideas came into my head, and hurried away, and then it 
was lunchtime. 

We ate our sandwiches and then we talked about what 
we’d got in our sandwiches, and then we played some more 
basketball. Before we knew it, it was time to get back 
inside and sit in front of Miss Chollop again, 


38. GRASS 

School ended at last and I took off up the hill, along 
the road, on my way home. There isn’t a better time in the 
whole world than after school, or a better place than a hill- 


1 when I got there, there it was again, the same as ever — the 
school, the yard... — nor^a n Ty^a Ao6paJica, TaM 6u jio oiihtb bco to 
we caMoe — Ta we niKOJia, tot we flBop... 

2 to make a goal — 3a6pocnTb mhh b ceTKy 

3 Miss Chollop uum, [mis 'tjolap] 

4 oh, where did she ever come from? — n OTKyfla ona tojilko B3H- 

jiaci>? 

6 One minute dragged along to another. — Bpewa Tanyjiocb owiib 
MCflJieHHO (dyne, MmayTa Tamuaacb aa MUHyToii). 
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side road. 1 You look at every¬ 
thing round you and watch 
the birds. Butterflies are 
flying around wild flowers, 
bees are buzzing in the air. 

Dragonflies are coming 
straight at you, turning sharp 
and standing in the air level 
with your head, like a heli¬ 
copter. And high overhead 
you can see three pelicans 
getting farther up the coast 
to a better spot where they 
can sit on the sea and fish 
and where there are rocks of 
all kinds, and grass, and flow¬ 
ers, and trees, and freedom. 

When I got home my father 
was just coming out. 

“I must get this stuff in 
the mail. Want to ride to the 
post office?” 

We rode to the post office, 
and he put six or seven en¬ 
velopes in the airmail box, so 
1 knew they were all to New 
Yofk, where the editors and 
publishers are. Then he spent 
a dollar at the grocery store 
and took six newspapers out of the rack where subscribers 
put them for others to have free of charge, 2 and then we 
drove home and ran down to the beach. 



39. TRAP 

We walked up the beach, to the big volcanic rock that’s 
a couple of hundred yards west of my father’s house. The 
Red Rock is cast. 


1 a hill-side road — /jopora, i^ymaa nepe3 xojimh 

2 for others to have free of charge — hto6h flpyrac Moran nom- 
TaTt iix 6ecuJiaTuo 


3* 
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Up there on the volcanic rock we poked around, as we 
always do, looking into the rock pools, watching the little 
fish in the pools, and the little crabs, and the water flow¬ 
ers, called anemones. I pulled a little mussel loose 1 and 
held it over a big yellow-and-blue anemone. I dropped the 
mussel and I saw how the big flower closed itself around 
the mussel quickly. This beautiful thing worked like a ter¬ 
rible trap. I felt sorry for the mussel, even though I myself 
had dropped it into the flower. It isn’t really a flower but 
a kind of plant-and-animal all at once. 

It’s strange to know there are such things with such 
ways of staying alive. Here we have that anemone, stuck 
fast to the rock, all open and beautiful; and when anything 
comes that way, this thing can eat it. It does not eat in 
the way other kinds of animals do: not at a table, and 
not like a tiger might eat a deer, or a bird a worm. 

But the anemone does eat. 2 And the mussel eats, too. 
I have seen mussels a foot long and half a foot thick. They 
were probably ten years old, which is like a hundred years 
in a man. 

I’m glad I’m not a tiger, or a bird, or a worm, or a mus¬ 
sel — I’m glad to be just a man. 


40. RAGE 

“You are not really writing a cook book, are you, Pop?” 

I had to ask that question again because I was thinking 
about the anemone eating the mussel, and everything else 
alive forever eating something else. 

“Of course, I’m writing it.” 

He ran down the side of the rock and I ran after him. 

Instead of running east, though, and back to our house, 
he ran west. He didn’t stop in a minute, as I expected. 
We trotted along until I wanted to stop but wouldn’t, 3 
because my father says I never get tired. He just kept trot¬ 
ting and I kept trying to keep up. All of a sudden I got so 
fired I wanted to say, “Enough, Pop,” But I just couldn’t 
say that. 

1 I pulled a little mussel loose — h oTopnaJi MaaeuLKyio paKOBHHy 

2 does eat — Bce-Tann ecT 

3 until I wanted to stop but wouldn’t — flo Tex nop noKa wne ue 
aaxoTejiocb ocTanoBUTLCH, ho h ynopHO He ocTaHaBjiHuajica 
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I kept trolling, and a good thing I did, too, 1 because 
pretty soon I felt strong again, and we ran until we came 
to the place where Malibu Road ends. There at last my 
father said, “You know, Pete, you’re a tough animal. I’m 
tired. I’ve got to stop now, and look around.” 

“You want to know something, Pop?” 

“Yes?” 

“I got real tired 2 back there, but I was ashamed to say so.” 

“Very good. It’s good to find out that you can do a lot 
more than you think.” 

He was walking slow and easy now, kicking rocks on 
the beach, picking up one now and then 3 and putting it 
in his pocket, and he said, “We can always go farther than 
we think. And we can get along on a lot less than we think, 
too. 4 5 We must not forget that. I started to run because 
I felt good but I expected to stop very soon, and then I de¬ 
cided to find out how far I could run. Well, it was a quar¬ 
ter of a mile, wasn’t it?” 

“It seemed like ten miles.” 

“Most likely, 6 but it was probably not even a quarter 
of a mile. We ran it, though, we kept a pace, 0 and a hundred 
times I wanted to stop.” 

“So did I.” 

“The truth is you had a right to stop. A quarter of a mile 
is too far for a boy of ten to run.” 

“Indian boys run ten miles sometimes.” 

“So they do, I suppose. 7 It’s a matter of training, most 
likely, and a matter of what their fathers do. 8 Their fathers 
run, and I, well, mainly, I write” 


1 and a good thing I did, too — h oto 6lijio orient xopouio (t. c. 
xopouio, mto h npoflOJUKaJi GewaTb) 

2 Cm, npiiM. 4 K CTp. 65. 

3 now and then — Bpewa ot bdcmchh 

4 And we can get along on a lot less than we think, too. — H rjih 
Toro, mto6u npo>KHTi>, naM tojkc nyaaio ropa3.no Meiibwc, mom mu 

AyMUCM. 

5 most likely — uccbMa bo3mohuio 4 

0 wo kept a pace — mm ^epwajin tgmii 

7 So they do, I suppose. — fla, iiaBepHoe. (OfiopoTM c so n bciio- 
MoraTejibiiMM rjiaroJioM nonTBcp>KflaiOT npegunyigeo buck asuDaline, 
BLipa>KaioT corjiacno c co6cccflimKOM: He likes running. — So he 
does. — He is a good runner. — So he is.) 

8 It’s a matter of training ... and a matter of what their fathers 
do. — Oto u&bhcht ot TpeimpoBKu ... n ot Toro, i icm 3aiuiMaioTCH hx 
oTm>i. 
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“Cook books.” 

“And poems. I’ve been writing poems for years but so 
far 1 I’ve published only three or four of them.” 

“How come?” 

“I haven’t offered them to editors. I guess that’s the 
main reason, but another reason is that some things a 
writer writes he wants to keep for himself. At the same 
time I’m not satisfied with them.” 

“Why not?” 

“They ought to be better. They’re all right but they 
ought to be great. That is the kind of poem I want to write.” 

“I can tell you how, Pop.” 

“Iiow?” 

“Write a short poem. A very short one.” 

“Very good,” my father said and we turned around and 
began to walk home. 

We were walking homo and I said, “You know, Pop, 
some day I’m going to do something.” 

“I’ll bet you are.” 

“No, 1 mean it. 2 Well, Pop, you know people, don’t 
you?” 

“A little.” 

“Well, I’m going to do something that’s going to make 
people different.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Well, I might invent a new language. A language in 
which no man could tell a lie.” 

“That’s not easy.” 

“I can’t do it, can I, Pop?” 

“Nobody so far has been able to do it.” 

“Have other men had that idea?” 

“Every man who ever had any kind of idea about anything 
at all had that idea.” 3 

“I thought it was brand-new. I thought I just thought of it.” 

“That’s what they thought too.” 

“It can’t be done, then, can it?” 

“Who knows? It hasn’t been done so far, that’s all.” 


1 so far — nona hto 

2 No, I mean it. — HeT, h cepbe 3 HO. 

8 Every man who ever had any kind of idea about anything at all 
had that idea. — Bchkhm mcjiodgk, y KOToporo Boofimo B03iiHKUJia 
Kawaa 6 u to hh Glijio H^ea, 06 btom aynaa. 
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“Why are people the way they are?” 1 
“I don’t know, but they’re not so bad." 

“Do you like people?” 

“Like them? My boy, I am people. If I didn’t like them, 
I wouldn’t care to live at all.” 2 


41. ROOM 

The days in my father’s house went one by one, and 
then one day in December my mother came for a visit, and 
she brought my sister. 

All four of us looked at each other, listened to each 
other, played games, ate, and my father and my mother 
argued. 

They argue every time they see each other, sometimes 
politely and quietly, sometimes loud and angry, but pretty 
soon they talk politely again. 

On Christmas Eve 3 we drove to my mother’s house. 

I looked at my old room and my old bed and my mother 
came and said, “Now, if you want to sleep in your old bed 
again, in your old room, in your old home, you’re welcome, 
you know. Do you want to sleep in your bed tonight?” 

Well, I don’t knowhow she knew I did, but I did, I real¬ 
ly wanted to, I don’t know why, but I said, “Oh, no, Mama, 
I want to sleep in my bed at my father’s house.” 

“Well, all right,” she said, “but we are going to stay 
up 4 until midnight, anyway, and we’re going to get up 
early in the morning to open our presents, so if you and your 
father would like to sleep in your old room, I certainly 
would bo glad, and I know your sister would, too.” 

My mother spoke to my father about it, my sister lis¬ 
tened, and sho said, “Yes, yes, Papa,” and my father said, 
“Sure, if it’s not too much trouble.” 

“I mean,” my mother said, “what’s the good of driving 
all the way back, and then driving here 5 early in the morn- 


1 Why arc people the way they are? — IIoHCMy jnoflii Tamie? 

2 I wouldn’t care to live at all — mhc BOo6me He 3 axoTCJioci» 6u 

JKHTh 

3 on Christmas Eve — b KaHyH poTKflecTBa 

4 we are going to stay up — mu He jnmeeM cnaTb 

6 what’s the good of driving all the .way back, and then driving 
here — KaKoii cmucji cxaTb o6paTiio, a dotom BoanpaigaTLCH cio.ua 
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ing again? We’ll have a Christmas Eve party, we’ll get 
up early and open our packages under the tree, 1 we’ll put 
the turkey 2 in the oven, and at six tomorrow afternoou 
we’ll have Christmas dinner.. And after dinner you can 
drive back. All right?” 

“Great,” my father said. 

So then I knew I would sleep in my old bed again, and 
I felt glad, because I don’t know, when you’ve had your 
bed for a long time, and your room, you remember the bed 
and the room, and you want to have them back again, 


42. TREE 


We had a late supper of cold chicken and cold white wine 
and butter and mustard and ham and little fish in cans. 
It was a real fine Christmas Eve feast, My father ate and 



1 the tree — MMeeTca b bhay HOBoro/uiHH ejina 
3 the turkey — wapenan HHfleiiKa, TpaAHAHOinioe powacctboh- 
cKoe 6 jik>ao 
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drank and talked and sang. The pianola was going, 1 and my 
sister kept asking me all kinds of questions about my life 
with my father, and about the Malibu school, and this, 
and that, and the other. 2 

It was a great evening, one nice thing after another, 
nobody angry with anybody, and everybody hungry and 
glad to have so many good things to eat. And then after 
midnight we all said good night, and my father and I went 
to my old room, and my father sat down on the couch where 
he was going to sleep, and I sat on my old bed, and my 
father said, “It is nice to be here,” and I said, “It is.” 

I took off my clothes and got into my old bed, and it 
felt awful good. 3 My father went to bed, too, and we talked 
a little while, and then all of a sudden 4 I was fast asleep, 
and then wide awake in the morning. 

My father was up and dressed. 5 My mother was up, 
wearing a robe. My sister came running 6 out of her room 
in a robe, and one by one she and I opened our packages. 

I got a microscope from my mother and a football hel¬ 
met from my father, and a football, and a Swiss pocket- 
knife with eleven blades from my mother, and my sister gave 
me a red and white striped jersey — she’d saved up for 
it. 7 I got a new pair of shoes too, and all kinds of other 
stuff, all of it from my father and my mother. They got 
presents from each other, too, and from me and my sister. 
My sister got a doll from me. She said she loved it and ran 
and hugged me. 

All day long 8 people came in and had a drink and went 
off. My father and I played football, and then finally around 
six in the evening the turkey was ready to eat. My father 
carved it, and we sat down and ate a lot, because it’s all 
right to do that on Christmas. 


1 the pianola [pjae'noulo] was going — iirpajia nnanoJia (ojiok- 
TpinecKHH aBT0MaTH4ecKnii HJiaBJiniiiLiii My3HKajn>iiLiH HHCTpy mojit) 

2 and this, and that, and the other — h Tan gaaee, h TOMy hoaoG- 
noe; u to h ce, n liHToe h acchtog 

8 and it felt awful good — n 6i»mo ywacuo npmnrio 

4 all of a sudden — Bgpyr 

5 My father was up and dressed. — Oien, y5Ke BCTaJi n oacjtc-a. 

6 came running — Bu6e>Kajia 

7 gave me a red and white striped jersey — she'd saved up for 
it — noAapnjia mho cBirrep b Sejiyro u npacHyio noJiocKy — oiia Ky- 
uajia ero iia cboh c6epe>KeniiH 

8 all day long — gejiLiH geHb 
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After dinner the four of us sat and talked and then my 
father said to my mother, “Well, you couldn’t have made 
a nicer Christmas for us. 1 Thanks very much.” 

And then he and I said good-bye to my mother and my 
sister, and we got in the old red Ford and drove home to the 
house by the sea, and went straight to bed. 

And that was Christmas, and I’ll never forget it as 
long as I live. 


43. MOVIE 


The day after Christmas was different, because it was 
the day after Christmas. 

You expect so much of Christmas that you feel sad when 
it’s gone. 

My father understood that, so he said, “0. K., boy, down 
to the beach with the football.” 2 

I got the football and we ran down the back steps to 
the beach and began to throw passes. 3 

While we were running and throwing passes we saw two 
helicopters moving slowly and low over the water and not 
far offshore, so I could see the fellows in them. I waved, 
and they waved back, and one of them leaned out of the 
helicopter and held his arms out for a pass. 

And then a whole flock of sea gulls came flying in big 
circles, 4 * around and around. 

“What do they want?” I said. 

“They want the football,” my father said. “They think 
it’s something to eat.” 

Some of the gulls came pretty close, and then a few of 
them landed and stood and watched and waited as if pretty 
soon we would break the football into small pieces to them, 
the way we do a loaf of stale bread. 6 


1 Well, you couldn’t have made a nicer Christmas for us. — Jly^- 
rncro po>Kfl<2CTBa th ho worjia 6li Haw ycTpoiiTb! 

2 down to the beach with the football — fiepii mhh h Mapm na 6eper 

3 to throw passes — nepeiui,u,biBaTbCH mhhom, nacoBaTb 

4 came flying in big circles, around and around — iipnjiCTejia 

h 3aKpyHmJiacb na/j naMu, oniicbiBan Kpyr 3a KpyroM 

6 the way we do a loaf of stale bread — xaK, icaK mli KpouiHM 
nepcTBHH xjie6 
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“I don’t want to cook supper today,” my father said. 
“What do you say if we drive to a movie somewhere? After 
the movie you can have a hamburger. Then we’ll drive 
home and go to bed.” 

“What’ll we see?” 

“Whatever happens to be on.” 1 

We ran up the back steps into the house and took our 
coats. 

There wasn’t much to choose from 2 at the movies, so 
after talking about different films we went to see a movie 
called “Annapurna”. 3 .It was about climbing a big moun¬ 
tain in Asia, north of India, in a place called Nepal, 4 * one 
of the high peaks in the Himalayan Range. 6 It was a real 
story instead of a made-up one, although the made-up stories 
are real enough, too. 6 

My father said he’d read a review of the movie in the 
newspaper which he gets in the mail, and the reviewer said 
the movie was 0. K. So it was. I learned a lot about the 
people called Sherpas. 7 

The Sherpas were dark-skinned fellows. They were 
hired to carry loads for the French climbing expedition. 
They weren’t big men, and they walked barefooted. They 
carried heavy loads on their backs. The Sherpas saved the 
lives of the French climbers, bringing them down from 
the high mountain when the climbers had got sick and 
their fingers and toes had frozen, and the doctor cut off some 
of them. 

For five weeks, I think the man in the movie said, the 
little dark-skinned, barefooted fellows of Asia carried the 


1 Whatever happens to he on. — Bco panno, hto 6u iiii noKa3i>i- 
Bajnr. 

2 there wasn’t much to choose from — ocoGeimo mjCnpaTb Glijio 
no ii3 Hero 

8 Annapurna [^scno'pomo] — Aimaiiypiia — ropnaa Bopimma b 
IlcnaJio (cm. cjieg. npiiM.) 

4 Nepal [ni'ped] — IlenajT, CTpana b loro-BocTOHnon A3 iih 

6 Himalayan Range hhimo'leion 'reinc^] — riiMajiaiiCKiie ropw, 
THMajian 

0 It was a real story instead of a made-up one, although the made- 
up stories are real enough, too. — 3to 6wjia nacTOHigaa, a lie Bu^yMan- 
naa HCTopiiH, xoth BhjgyMainiirfe HCTopna Towe GbmaiOT Kan nacTOH- 
iune. 

7 Sherpas ['Jo:pazl — rnepna, Hapo^riocTL rnwaJiaoB (>KHByT 
n Henajie h b Mhahh). Mynenmu inepna aacTO yaacTByioT b bmcoko- 
ropuux OKcnegmuiHX b nanccTBe itpoboahhkob h hociijiliiuikob. 
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sick men of France down from the mountain, little by 
little, over icc and stone, through snow and wind, across 
swift rivers. It was a wonderful story, on account of the 
Sherpas. 1 The best thing of all was the little village high 
in the mountains where the people lived in houses built 
in the sides of the mountain. I wondered how it would be 
if I lived with them in that city, and I thought it would 
be great because it would be far away, and high, and very 
quiet and beautiful, but pretty soon I got lonesome up 
there 2 and I was glad I was in a movie, only fifteen miles 
from my father’s house on the beach at Malibu. 


44. ROOT 

After the movie we went to a drugstore 3 and sat at the 
counter, and I had a hamburger and a chocolate soda, and 
my father had two cups of black coffee, and then we began 
to drive home. 

‘‘Well, that was Christinas,* my father said. 

‘‘I guess it was, Pop. Now what?” 

“Now Year.” 

“And then?” 

“One day after another.” 

“Very good,” I said. 

The New Year — what will it be? Well, it’ll be the 
year in which I’ll become eleven, but how much is eleven? 
Very little. If I had a dollar for every year I’ve lived, I’d 
have ten dollars, and next year eleven, but what can you 
get with eleven dollars nowadays? But if I had a dollar 
for every day I’ve lived, then I’d have something, because 
there are three hundred and sixty-five days in a year, and 
ten times that is — 

“How much is ten times three hundred and sixty-five, 
Pop?” 

“Three thousand six hundred and fifty.” 

“Oh, boy!” 4 


1 on account of the Sherpas — h Bee H3-3a rnepna 

2 I got lonesome up there — MHe TaM HaBepxy CTaao o^hhoko 
8 drugstore — xapaKTcpnaa #jih CILIA KOM6nHaann airreiui, 

3ai(yco»nioM n KiiHJKnoro KHOCKa 

4 Oh, hoy I — Bot 3,nopoBo! 
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“Why?” 

“I was just thinking if I had a dollar for every day 
I’ve lived, I’d have three thousand six hundred and fifty 
dollars.” 

“That’s a lot of money all right.” 1 

“You know, Pop, I think every boy ought to bo paid 
a dollar a day for every day he lives until he’s twenty-one.” 

“After that what?” 

“He ought to get ten dollars a day.” 

“That may be a fine economic philosophy, but who 
must pay him?” 

“His father.” 

“But his father’s father didn’t pay his father, and his 
father can’t earn ten dollars a day for himself.” 

“Well, who’s going to pay him, then?” 

“Nobody.” 

“That’s a pity. How am I going to get the money?” 

“You’ll have to earn it by doing something. At any 
rate, I have to earn my money by writing.” 

“The cook book?” 

“Or anything else. A couple of short stories maybe, 
a long short story maybe, a short novel maybe, a long 
novel maybe, a short play, a long play. Who knows? 
I may write anything. I have to earn my money, 
and you have to earn yours, because my father wasn’t 
able to give me a dollar a day until I was twenty-one, 
and ten dollars a day after that, and your father’s almost 
as’ poor as my father was.” 

“What kind of a fellow was he, Pop?” 

“0. K., but he died when he was only thirty-seven.” 

“I am sorry your father died so early. But is it possible 
he didn't die? Maybe he’s living somewhere far away, and 
will come one of these days!” 2 

“Well, now, there’s another wild idea. You’re full of 
them tonight.” 

“Is it possible, though?” 

“I’ll think about it and let you know.” 

We drove along another mile or two and then I said, 
“How about it, 3 Pop?” 


1 That’s a lot of money all right. — 3to aohctbhtojillio Miioro gcuer. 

2 one of these days — n ognu npenpaciibiii genb 

3 how about it — ny Tan KaK >ko 
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“IIow about what?” 

“Your father. You’re my father, and you're not dead. 
I can see you all the time, but your father died, so you 
couldn’t see him after that, and you never see him, but is 
it possible he isn't dead at all, and you will see him again?” 

“Oh, that," my father said. “Well, even though 1 was 
almost three when my father died forty-two years ago, 
I don’t remember very much about him. I probably saw 
him many times, though, because I know you saw me many 
times before you were three. I remember one time my father 
got up on a wagon and the wagon began to move, but 
a few minutes later, sitting on the back of the wagon, I fell 
asleep. That’s the only thing I remember about him. Later 
on I heard that he was dead, and when you hear a thing 
like that you always believe it. But let me think about it 
a minute longer.” 

“0. K., because I want to know about this.” 

“Well,” my father said at last, “he died, but there was 
always a photograph of him around the house. 1 You know, 
the one I gave to you when you were six, and it’s in your 
room, over your desk. That means he never was far away. 
As a matter of fact, 2 I see my father every time I look at 
you." 

“No fooling?” 

“It’s the truth.” 

“But not really " 

“No, not really, but I think you know what I mean.” 

“I think I know, Pop,” 


45. BRANCH 


One morning my father said, “Well, today is the last 
day of the year. The year will be over at midnight, in 
seventeen hours. But we might as well say ‘Happy New 
Year’ now.” 3 

“Happy New Year,” I said. 


1 around the house — r,n;e-HH6yflb B ,n;oMe 

2 as a matter of fact — no npaB^e roBopa 

3 But we might as well say ‘Happy New Year’ now. — Ho mh 
c TaKHM >ne ycncxoM mo>kgm n ceuaac noaflpaBUTb Apyr flpyra c Hobhm 
roflOM. 
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“Happy New Year,” my father said. 

The next morning when we got up it was the first day 
of the new year. 

“I don’t see any difference.” 

“Well, I guess there isn't any difference,” my father 
said, “but since it is the first day of a brand-new year, 
suppose you get into a tub and get real clean?” 1 

I went to the bathroom and had a bath instead of a 
shower. I got out and dried myself, and there on my bed my 
father had laid all of my clothes in the house. 

“Take your choice,” 2 he said from the kitchen. 

I dressed, combed my hair, and went out. 

My father looked at me and said, “Now, there’s a well- 
dressed boy if I ever saw one. 3 And just in time, too.” 

The table was set, and my father was putting the food 
there — hot cakes, syrup, cocoa, coffee, apricots out of a 
can, boiled eggs, butter, jelly, cheese, and tomatoes. 

We sat down and went to work on the stuff, 4 and I ale 
and ate, because I guess a bath makes one hungrier than 
ever. 6 

“This is the best breakfast I ever ate.” 

“Keep going. 6 I’ve got more hot cakes in the oven. I want 
some more myself. I thought we ought to have a big break¬ 
fast on the first day of the year.” 

“Sure.” 

“We live only once, as the saying is.” 

“Once is enough , too.” 

“Wouldn’t you care to live twice?” 7 

“I don’t know, Pop. Would you!” 

“I’m not sure. Sometimes I think I’d like to live my whole 
life all over again, and sometimes I’m glad I’ve got through 
so much of it already.” 8 

1 suppose you ... get real clean — a *ito ccjih tli ... kuk cjiegycT 
BHMOembCH 

2 take your choice — BLiSnpaii 

3 Now, there’s a well-dressed boy if I ever saw one. — Bot fleii- 
CTBHTejILHO npHJUUIHO OfleTBlii MaJlb'IHK! 

4 and went to work on the stuff — h npnnHJJHCb 3a egy 

5 a bath makes one hungrier than ever — nocjio Bamna ropaago 
>6ojn>me xoneTCH ecTb 

0 Keep going. — IIpoflOJOKaii b tom >kc gyxe. 

7 Wouldn’t you care to live twice? — A paa»e Te6e ho xoTCJiocb 
6 h npOJKHTL ffBe JKH3HH? 

8 I’m glad I've got through so much of it already — a pagyiocb, 
?ito y>Ke CTOJibKo ycncji npo?KHTb 
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“But it's fun, isn’t it? Being alive, I mean.” 

“I know,” my father said. “It is fun, but there isn’t one 
whole day in any man’s life in which there isn’t at least a 
little pain and sorrow and regret mixed with the fun.” 

“So what? 1 What’s the harm of a little pain and sorrow 
and regret? Lot’s go for a drive into the hills and hike around 
up there.” 

“0. K.,” my father said. “It’s your world, you know,” 


46. DRAGON 


Up in the Malibu hills we hiked around, and it was great 
up there. You don’t see any animals, but you know they are 
there. You know their eyes are open and they are watching 
and thinking about you. You can feel it. The animals never 
come to you, they just stay hidden, and they just watch. They 
don’t want to know you. They just don’t want you to bother 
them. 

“Did you ever fight a dragon, Pop?” 

“As a small boy I had many bloody battles with the unbe¬ 
lievable beast.” 

“What kind did you fight?” 2 

“All kinds. The fire-snorters, and the fliers, too.” 3 

“Did you ever fight a dragon that could snort fire and fly 
both?” 

“No,” my father said. “I’m happy to say I never met one 
of those.” 

“I did. I had the strength of Samson 4 that day. I took 
him by the mouth and tore his jaws apart, 5 while the rest of 
him thrashed around, still fighting.” 

“Very good.” 


1 So what? — Hy h ^to? 

2 What kind did you fight? — C kukhmh (nyflOBHinaMn) tm epu- 

HC&JICH? 

3 The fire-snorters, and the fliers, too. — C tskemh, KOTopuc napu- 
rajiw oroiib, h c TaKHMH, KOTopue jieiaJiH. 

4 Samson ['saemsan] — CaMCOH, 6n6jieHCKHii repon, oSaaflaBiiiHif, 
no npeflaiiHio, orpoMHon (jmamecKOH chjioh 

B MajibHHK noflpawaeT oflHOMy H3 noflBuroB CaMcoHa, KOTopbria epa- 
jnajicH co JibBOM; „CaMCOH, pa3flHpaioimiH nacTB JibBa“ — 0 /jhh H3 
pacnpocTpaHeHHHX ck»kctob b H30opa3HTejibH0M HcnyccTBO (nanpn- 
wep, 3iiaM0HHTbiii <j)0HTaH b IleTpoftBopAe). 
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“We sure tell lies, don’t we, Pop?” 

“We sure do.” 

“I wish a big imaginary dragon would come out and fight 
right now. I’d show him a trick or two. 1 I know their tricks, 
and they don’t know mine.” 

“What are your tricks?” 

“Speed. I’m the fastest animal in the world. Speed and 
power. I’m the strongest man that ever took a wild animal 
in his hands and tore it to pieces./’ 

“Very good,” my father said. 


47. MONEY 

When we got back to the house on Malibu Road the tele¬ 
phone was buzzing. My father lifted the receiver and I watched 
his face as he listened to the voice at the other end. He said a 
lot of things about a lot of things, and then he hung up and I 
said, “Who was that?” 

“New York.” 

“What does New York want?” 

“A man there wants me to write a play.” 

“What for?” 

“So he can produce it and make money.” 

“Are you going to?” 

“If he sends me a thousand dollars.” 

“Will he?” 

“He said he would, but you never know.” 2 

“Why does he want you to write a play?” 

“He says he wants me to write a play because he thinks 
I’m a great writer, but I know that’s not the reason at all.” 

“What is the reason?” 

“I guess he thinks I should like to work with him. I won’t 
mind at all 3 if he pays me an advance of one thousand dollars, 
and draws up an agreement.” 

“A thousand dollars is a lot of money. Do you think he’ll 
send it?” 


1 I’d (I would) show him a trick or two. — H 6u eMy nonaaaji napy 
npneMOB. 

2 you never know — (3apanee) unKor^a ne h3bcctho 

8 I won’t mind at all — a h lie nMeio uuuero npoTHB 
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‘Tie may. He needs a play badly.” 1 

“But if he sends us a thousand, we’ll be rich!” 

“No, I’ll have a little money to meet a few small obliga¬ 
tions with, 2 that’s all.” 

“Well, anyhow, it’ll bo better than nothing, won’t it?” 

“A lot better. 3 As a matter of fact I’m a little excited 
about the whole thing myself, 4 * because I’ve needed monoy 
so badly for so long.” 

“Well, if he sends the money, you’ll have to write a play, 
won’t you?” 

“I will.” 

“Write a play about you and me, Pop.” 

“0. K. In that case, I’ve got to make myself a pot of cof¬ 
fee and start thinking.” 


48. THEATER 

My father went to work making a pot of coffee, and I went 
to work thinking about a play. 

“Pop, what is a play?” 

“Many things. First of all, it’s people in trouble.” 6 

“Do they have to be in trouble?” 

“Yes, they do. There’s no other way for people to be. 0 
They’re always in trouble, whether they’re in a play or at 
home.” 

“We’re not in trouble.” 

“We’re not in any particular trouble. We’re not in any 
small, immediate trouble, but we are in tho big classic 
trouble.” 

“What trouble is that?” 


1 He needs a play badly. — Ilboca cMy o*icjib ny>ima. (Hapcmio 
badly *iacro hmoct yciiJiHTejibHoe an avenue — „0Heiib“, „cnjibno“.) 

2 to meet a few small obligations with — *ito6h nonpuTb hgkoto- 
pue mgjikhc neo6xoflHMhie pacxoflw 

3 A lot better. — HaMiioro Jiynuie. 

4 I'm a little excited about the whole thing myself — bcg dto /jcjio 

MCIIH MCCKOJIbKO B3B0JIH0HaJI0 

6 people in trouble — JiioflCKiie ropeem (dyne, jiio^h b e; 
cjiobo trouble b 9tom otphbkg Mo>neT oananaTb h rope, n 6eay, h ho- 

IipHflTIIOCTH) 

0 There's no other way for people to be. — Ilo-flpyroMy jiio/jh h 
no MoryT hcutl. 
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. “Being alive, but I’m in no hurry to get out of it.” 1 

“Me neither.” 2 

Pretty soon the coffee was boiling, and then it was ready, 
and my father poured himself a cup. He began to walk around 
the house, drinking coffee, and answering questions. 

“Why are there plays, Pop?” 

“Because everybody is always eager to find out what kind 
of trouble other people are in. Hundreds of people gather 
together and sit side by side in a theater in order to find out. 
The people having trouble move about in bright light. The 
people watching sit in darkness. But they feel as if they 
themselves were part of the people on the stage, 3 in the play.” 

“Pop, is everybody dissatisfied?” 

“No doubt about it. 4 All his life a man is at least a 
little dissatisfied with everything, beginning with his 
parents, his world, his time, his country, his government, and 
then with himself and his past and his present and perhaps 
his children and his friends and their children. All this is in 
the man’s nature. But being dissatisfied, he is also feeling 
pretty good and is proud of himself at the same time.” 

“What are you writing your cook book for?” 

“I am writing a cook book, because I think I can help 
myself and everybody who reads the cook book.” 

“How can a cook book do that? 17 

“Well, a cook book is about eating, and eating is in a 
way 5 the most basic thing in the life of man.” 

“Pop, eating is just eating, that’s all.” 

“No, it’s not as simple as it seems to be. First of all 
there has to be something to eat. But one man always has too 
much, and another too little. Then a whole nation may have 
too much, and another too little. There may be a nation 
that has almost nothing at all, and there is great hunger, 
which becomes greater all the time, and that makes a prob¬ 
lem.” 

“Can it really be, Pop?” 


1 but I’m in no hurry to get out of it — no ot 3toh Gcflbi a hg enemy 

H30aBHTLCH 

2 Me neither. — H a to>kg (He enemy). 

3 as if they themselves were part of the people on the stage — nan 
6yflTo ora caMH cocTaBjimoT aacT b Tex, kto na cijCHe 

4 No doubt about it. — Ec3 coMncnun. 

6 in a way — ncKOTopuM o6pa30M 
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“You’ve never known want or denial. 1 Now, had I been 
born in India, for instance, and had I been poor, I might 
never have known what it is to eat enough. And you might 
have been born hungry, and all your life you might never 
have your hunger satisfied.” 2 

“Is the problem of writing to get everybody food?” 3 
“Something like that, 4 although not quite in those terms,” 

49. FOOD 


My father was walking around, so I got up and walked 
around too. I thought about the play my father wanted to 
write. And then I thought about food. 

Now, what is food? Why is food so important? Why do 
human beings need so much of it — three times a day, every 
day, year after year? Why do they live on food instead of on 
something else? 5 

Wouldn’t it be better if human beings didn’t need food 
at all? Wouldn’t it be better if they could live on air, for in¬ 
stance? Get stronger and bigger by breathing sea air, or the 
air of the mountains, or the forests, or the meadows, or the 
vineyards and orchards, the gardens all over the world? 

I think it would, but at the same time I know that just 
isn't the way. 6 Every man while he lives must eat thousands 
of pounds of food of all kinds. Bread, milk, meat and vege¬ 
tables, fruit and nuts, eggs and cheese, beans and rice, and 
a lot of other things. Every five or six hours millions of 
people all over the world must have a little more food to eat, 
and they’ve got to get the food from somewhere . 

“Is there enough food for everybody?” 


1 You’ve never known want or denial. — Tu uincor/ta mi n hum 
no nywAaacn, h to6o hh b hqm iio 0TKa3biBaJin. 

2 you might never have your hunger satisfied — h, mo;kot 6i>m», 
to6o miKor^a iio flOBeaocb 6 W yTOJiHTb tojio# 

8 Is the problem of writing to get everybody food? — 3naMUT f 
liHcaTb iia.no fljin Toro, 1 ito6h y Bcex 6mia imma? (Problem — oOccb 
rjiaBHaa aa^ana, aejib.) 

4 something like that — uto-to b 3tom po;i;e 

6 Why do they live on food instead of on something else? — Ilo- 
Heiwy ohh >KHByT immeii, a ho HeM-HH6y^b flpynuvi? 

0 I know that just isn't the way — a 3Haio, *ito xaic npocTO 
ue GbiBaoT 
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“Yes, I think we can say that there is” 

“Well, that helps a little, doesn’t it?” 1 

“A little, but not enough, because not enough people have 
enough money with which to buy the food they need. Or they 
can’t earn enough and then the problem becomes more com¬ 
plicated.” 

“Pop, you said food was the most basic need in the life 
of man. What’s the next most basic need?” 

“Shelter. Everybody must have a place to lay down his 
head and sleep.” 

“And then what does he need?” 

“Work. After a man has food and shelter, he must have 
work to do. The first thing he must achieve is health, which 
comes of knowing 2 that he is earning his right to eat, and to 
occupy a house. If a man doesn’t work, he gets sick.” 

“Why?” 

“Because sickness comes from being useless. Every man 
has got to be useful.” 

“Well, why don’t you write a play about that?” 

“I’m thinking about it, but it’s not easy, because before 
you can instruct people in the theater you must entertain 
them, and it isn’t easy to entertain and instruct at the same 
time. You must be a very good writer to do that.” 

“You’re a very good writer, Pop. You can do it, can’t 
you?” 

“Thanks. I can certainly drink a lot of coffee.” 

My father poured himself another cup, the fifth I think 
it was, and he began to drink the coffee, and 1 began to think 
mayte it would be better if instead of thinking about a play 
we went out and walked on the beach, 


50. WRITING 


I understood that my father had to think all the time 
about trying to earn money. I didn’t like the idea, because 
there’s no fun in that kind of thinking. 

“Pop, can’t you invent a machine that writes plays?” 


1 that helps a little, doesn’t it? — xoTb sto iieMnoro o6jicrqaeT 
nojioH<eime, npaB^a? 

2 which comes of knowing — KOTopoe flocTiiraercH coanaimeM 
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“Well, Balzac 1 had half a dozen fellows doing his writing 
for him 2 at one time, and there have been other writers who 
have paid other writers to write for them, because they had 
earned reputations and wanted to rest, but I never knew 
of anybody who ever had a machine to do his writing for 
him.” 

“Machines do everything else, Pop. If you had a machine 
like that, all you would have to do would be to go to the 
machine, switch on the electricity, and then say to the ma¬ 
chine, I want a very funny play about people and food. And 
then you could go away, and when you came back three hours 
later the whole play would be written, and all you would 
need to do would be to read it and see if you liked it.” 

“That would be a fine machine to have all right.” 3 

“Let’s invent a machine like that.” 

“How?” 

“They’ve invented machines that can do everything else. 
I saw them on television. All you do is press a button.” 4 

“I don’t think I’d want to have a machine to do my writ¬ 
ing, even if there was such a machine.” 

“Why not? It takes too long to write a play, 5 Pop. It 
isn’t worth it.” 6 

“Yes, it is worth it. And it doesn't take too long. If a 
writer writes one good book before he dies, it still doesn’t 
take too long, even if he lives to be ninety, 7 because a good 
book is a good book, and everybody dies sooner or later any¬ 
how, and nobody ever left anything in the world better than 
a good book.” 

“Why can’t a writer write a play quickly, though? Why 
has he to think and worry and walk around and drink coffee?” 

“Coffee helps,” my father said. 


1 Balzac [bal'zcck] — Onope A e EajiL3aK, bgjihkhh $paimy3CKHii 
poMaiiHCT (1799—1850) 

2 doing his writing for him — KOTopue nncaan 3a nero 

3 That would be a fine machine to have all right. — J\ a, nenjioxan 
6ujia 6u Mamiiiia. 

4 All you do is press a button. — Tojibko h gejia, hto iianuiMaTb 

Kiiomcn. 

6 it takes % too long to write a play — Ha m>ecy yxo^irr cjihihkom 
wuoro BpeMeiiii 

6 It isn't worth it. — JJejio Toro ne ctoht. 

7 even if he lives to be ninety — ga>Ke ec;m oh aoxchbct go a^bh- 
HOCTa JIOT 
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I ran straight at him and pushed him. The cup of coffee 
in his hand rattled, and the coffee in the cup splashed over 
the side. My father put the cup on the table and began to 
laugh as he accepted the challenge to wrestle. 

I got him good, 1 because I’m smaller and faster than he 
is, but pretty soon he got free, laughing all the time, and he 
said, “All right, you win. What do you want to do?” 

“Get out of here and forget the play. Let’s get down on 
the beach and get a bucketful of fat mussels, and let’s bring 
them up here and scrape them clean with the fish knife, and 
then let’s cook them and eat them. You need a recess, Pop.” 

“0. K. Recess it is, then.” 2 


51. CIRCLE 


Well, the mussels were fat. They were purple-black, long 
and bulging. They didn’t want to be pulled loose from the 
big volcanic rock, but we pulled them loose, just the same, 3 


1 I got him good — h c hhm 6hctpo cnpaBDJicn 

2 Recess it is, then. — ITepepHB TaK nepepuB. 

8 just the same — Bcc-Tamt 
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and dropped into a rubber bucket. When the bucket was full 
my father picked it up and looked around at the sea coining 
and going, splashing on the big rock, and he said, “We’ve got 
a lot of fine mussels, boy, and I certainly am glad you re¬ 
minded me to get out here instead of staying in there drink¬ 
ing coffee and trying to decide what kiin^ of a play to write,” 

“Let’s not go straight home to clean and cook these mus¬ 
sels,” I said. “Let us pretend you’re me, and I’m you. You’re 
ten years old, and I’m forty-five.” 

“0. K.,” my father said. 

The first thing that came into my head, which was forty- 
five years old now, was to take a piece of driftwood and 
draw a very big circle in the sand. 

“That looks all right,” my father said. 

“This is a circle, and I’m right at the center of it, 1 and 
you’re on the outside of it.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“But that’s just the beginning. You see, this circle is 
where a man can really think. Everybody wants to get into 
it, because everybody wants to be able to think.” 

“What are you thinking?” my father said. 

“I’m thinking how lucky I am to be in the circle at last. 
Now, you want to get in here, too, but the only way you can 
do that is to tell me what I’m thinking.” 

“You’re thinking how lucky you are to be in the circle.” 

“Wrong. I was thinking that, but now I’m thinking some¬ 
thing else.” 

“You’re thinking how unlucky you are to be in the circle, 
then.” 

“Wrong.” 

“You’re thinking about the play,” my father said. 

“Right. IIow did you guess?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe I guessed because I’m thinking 
about it, too. May I come into the circle?” 

“Yes, you may.” 

My father stepped into the circle and I stepped out. It 
was my turn now to guess what he was thinking. 

“You’re thinking about money,” I said. 

“Right,” my father said. 

He stepped out and I stepped in, and again he tried to 
guess what I was thinking. He guessed wrong more than ten 


1 I’m right at the center of it — a ctoio to 1 iho b ueHTpo 









limes, and then I started to laugh and he said, “0. K., I give 
up. What are you thinking?” 

“I’m thinking what a sad thing it must be not to be alive.” 

“Now, why couldn’t I guess that that was what you were 
thinking?” 

“Because you’re only ten years old,” I said, “and not as 
smart as me. Pop, let’s wrestle inside this circle.” 

My father came into the circle and we got holds on each 
other 1 and began to wrestle. 

While we were wrestling, we heard thunder a$d saw 
flashes of lightning, and my father said, “A little rain at 
last, thank God.” 2 


52. RAIN 


We stopped wrestling and began to walk in the rain. 

“Pop,” I said, “let’s both forget all about writing. You 
forget the cook book and the play for the man in New York, 
and I’ll forget my novel.” 

“What’ll we remember, then?” 

“Let’s not remember anything. It’s too much trouble. 3 
What do we care about anything?” 4 * 

“That’s impossible,” my father said. “You’ve got to care 
about something. Don’t you want to write your novel?” 

“Ah, Pop, what do I know about a thing like that? I can 
think of all kinds of things, the same as anybody else, 6 but 
1 don’t know how to put the stuff in words. Let’s forget 
all about writing.” 

“0. K. No more thinking 0 about writing.” 

“I feel better already,” I said. 

“Well, I guess I do, too,” my father said, “but I’m still 
thinking about money . I still need money.” 

“Well, all right, think about money a little.” 


1 wc got holds on each other — mm o6xBaTHJiii Apyr #pyra 

a thank God — cJiaBa 6ory 

3 It’s too much trouble. — Onenb y>K 3to 6ecnoKonHO. 

4 What do we care about anything? — Kai<oe HaM A e ao ao Hero 

6u to iiu Cmjio? 

6 the same as anybody else — Tan >ne, Kan Jiio6oii Apyrok nejiOBeK 
0 no more thinking — lie Cy/jm 6ojibme Ay^aTb 
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‘Thinking about it doesn’t get me any. 1 But I don’t know 
how to get money, except by writing.” 

“Ah, Pop,” I said, “I guess you have to be a writer, but 
not me! 2 I’m going to be a hobo.” 

“0. K.,” my father said. “I certainly would like to be a 
hobo, too, but I missed my chance. I guess I’ll always have 
to be a writer, that’s all.” 

“Can’t you make money some other way?” 

“No, I’m afraid not. I make little enough from writing, 
but at least I make some” 3 

We didn’t talk for a while. We just walked in the 
rain, and listened to it, and I felt kind of sad and lone¬ 
some. 4 

“Pop?” 

“Yes?” 

“I’ve come back.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’m a writer again, Pop. You write the cook book and 
the play, and I’ll write the novel. I’ll learn how, that’s 
all.” 

“Honest?” 6 

“Honest.” 

“But whijV ’ 

“Pop, don’t you see, I just have to be a writer, too.” 

“Well, I think this is just about the proudest moment 0 
in my life.” 

“But, Pop, let’s both write stuff that will make people 
laugh, even if we don't make any money, because what good 
is this life 7 if people don’t laugh?” 

“No good at all,” my father said. 


1 Thinking about it doesn’t get me any. — PaaMuiujiCHiiH o genu- 
rax flonor ne npimocHT. 

2 but not me — ho h lie >Kejiaio 

3 but at least I make some — ho, iio Kpaiinou Mope, aapaGaTUBaio 
XOTI> 'ITO-TO 

4 I felt kind of sad and lonesome — mho ctujio ucmho>kko rpyemo 
n o;uuioko (coHeTamie kind of oneiib ynoTpoSuTOJibiio b paaroBOpuoM 
H3WK0 b CI1IA; oho npHAaeT BLicKaabmanuio neKOTopyio iiconpeACJiCH- 
iioctl: „Bpofle“, jf uaK 6u“ h t. a*) 

B Honest? — Copbe3no? Ee3 rnyTOK? 

6 this is just about the proudest moment — oto, noncajiyii, caMan 
cqacTjmBan MHiiyTa 

7 what good is this life — Ky^a roAUTCH liama >KH3iib (cp. uiuko 
no good at all — mncy/ia no roAOTCH) 
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We walked in the rain and thought about our work. It's 
hard work, but I know my father’s going to do his share, 1 
and I know I’m going to try to do mine. 

The rain was coming down real hard now, 2 but we didn’t 
care. We just kept walking — away from home. 

We knew it was there. 3 



1 my father's going to do his share — moh OTen; c^ejiaeT to, mo 
npuxoflHTCH Ha oro aojiio (t. e. bhhojihht cboh flOJir) 

2 was coining down real hard now — Tenepb xjieciaji bobcio 
* We kuew it was there. — Mu 3najiH, hto aom y Hac ecTb. 






nPH JIOJKEHHE 


B ripnjio>KGHHH yniiTejiK) peKOMeHAyiOTCH pa3jiHHHtio cnoco6w 
paCoTw naA tckctom noBecTH Capojraa, KOTopue UMeioT nejibio paa- 
BHTItC HaBLIKOB yCTHOH pCUH H paCIIIKpCHIIG aKTHBHOrO CJIOBapHOrO aa- 
naca. 

MaTepnaji b ITphjiojkchhh pacnojio>KGH no rjiaBaM. Mcnojibaona- 
jmcb cjieAyiom,no bhabi yripaHmennii: nopecKa3bi Ha aa^aHiibio tombi, 
OTBCTbl Ha BOnpOCbl K TGKCTy, BOCnpOH3Be^eHHG AHajIOrOB, IICpGCKa3bl 
B 1-M H 3-M JIIIUC, COCTaBJIGHHG BOHpOCOB K TGKCTy C HCn0JIb30BaHIlCM 
pCKOMCHAyeMOii JIGKCHKH, 6JIH3KHH K TGKCTy H JIHTCpaTypHLlil nopCBOA 
HCKOTOpUX OTpHBKOB. 

IIpHjiojKGHHe hg cjiGAyeT paccMaTpiiBaTb Kan nepenenb bccx bos- 
mohuihx bhaob pa 6 oTbi HaA tgkctom; nocjieAOBaTGJibHOG Bbinojinomie 
ynpa>KH 6 HHH TBK>Ke HG 06 H 3 aTeJIbH 0 . 

CocTaBHTGJiH nonaraiOT, hto npenoAaBaTGjib no CBOGMy ycMOTpenHio 
MOJKGT Bu6npaTb pa3JIHHHHG BHAU pabOTH, H3MGHHH H AOnOJIHflH TO, 
hto npGAJiaraeTCH hh>kg. Knnra AaeT 6oraTLiu n pa3nocTopoiimiii Ma- 
TGpiiajI AJIfl 3HaK0MCTBa C ‘COBpGMGHHOii pa3rOBOpHOH pcnbio, H OH, 
6G3yCJI0BH0, AOJ1WCH 6ldTb ]IClI0JIb30Ban B MaKCMMajIbHOM o6t>cmo. 

Ila ycMOTpemiG npeiiOAaBaTGjiH ocTaBJinGTca tbiokg ot6op jickchkw 
AJIH aKTHBHOrO yCBOOHHH — 3T0 3aBHCHT OT ypOBHH ananiiii y'lamuxcn. 

II pH JIO>KCUH G IIO'ITH HG COAOpHUIT C 06 CTBCHH 0 1'paMMaTH'IGCKHX 
ynpa>KiioiiHH. Ho npGACTaBjiaeTCH wejiaTejibiihiM, mtoCm ripn paCoTo 
naA KiinroH yuamnecH o6pam,ajiu uunMaiine na liocTpaiiiiunbiii rpaMMa- 
Tii'iecKHii KOMMCiiTapnii. 


1. Book 

1, Act the dialogues between: a) the boy and his father; b) his 
mother and his father. 

2, Explain how it happened that Peto and his father moved to 
Malibu. 
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2. Sea 


1. Describe their coming to Malibu. 

2. Answer the following questions, combine the answers into 
a story and retell it: 

1) How did they get to Malibu? 

2) Where was the father’s house situated? 

3) Why did they go down to the beach? 

4) What did they find on the beach? 

5) What did they gather driftwood for? 


3. Moon 

Read the chapter and retell it in indirect speech using the follow¬ 
ing words and word-groups: it's good to have..., it's good to be..., 
to have got (=to have), to go to work on something , to fly a rocket, to be 
the first Man on the Moon, to have a right to something . 


4. Pot 

Render the conversation at supper using tho expressions from 
the text: Writer's Rice, how about (what about), does it taste any good?, 
never mind, fust the same, by the time, how come?, no fooling . 


5. Wheel 

1. Describe Pete’s father’s views on their life together. 

2. Describe their first bicycle ride, using tho following expressions: 
to ride (to run) a bike, to catch somebody, to go fast, to take off. 


6. Game 

Describe the game Pete and his father played in the evening and 
play it yourself. 


7. Sun 

Read the text and ask each other as many questions as you can. 
Discuss the answers. 
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8. World 

9. Breakfast 

Answer the following questions: 

1) What did they have for breakfast that day? 

2) Describe the way Pete’s father cooked breakfast. 

3) Can you cook breakfast yourself? 

4) Describe the way you cook breakfast and lay the table. 

5) What was the boy doing and thinking about while his 
father was getting breakfast? 

6) How could one become a writer according to the father’s 
opinion? What did he teach his son? 

7) What was the father’s dream? 

10. Beans 

Answer the following questions: 

1) Whom did Pete’s father telephone? 

2) What did he ask Jockey to do? 

3) What idea came to Pete after that? 

4) Why did Pete’s father make him count the beans? 

5) What was Pete’s father going to do with the boans? 

11. Rock 

Answer the following questions, then combine the answers 
into a story and retell it. 

1) Where was the Rod Rock situated? 

2) What did the boy and his father call the Red Rock 
and why? 

3) What were all tho other rocks like? 

4) When did tho sea reach the Red Rock? 

5) What was tho size of the rock? 

G) Why didn’t Pete’s father want to run? 

7) What did the boy say before they started to run? 

8) Who won the race? 

9) What did the boy and his father do when the race was over? 

12. Cloud 

Read the chapter and ask each other as many questions as’possible. 
Answer the questions and discuss the answers. 
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13. Shell 


Make up all possible questions to which the following sentences 
can be answers. 

1) We came down from the rock and walked in the sea. 

2) On the rocks we found all kinds of small mussels, too smull 
to gather and take home. 

3) Wo went homo and put the mussels into the deep sink. 

4) My father took a fisherman’s knife and scraped each of 
them clean. 


14. Supper 

Describe the supper, using the following words and word-groups: 
to have a long talk, to ask all kinds of questions, to work on something, 
pretty soon, to set the table, Mexican bean stew, is that any good? 


15. Names 


1. Act the dialogue between the boy and his father. Retell it as 
a story. 

2. Describe tho game they played. Play it yourself. 


16. Horse 

Retell the chapter and ask each other as many questions as you 
can. Discuss the answers. 


17. Car 

18. Road 

Answer the following questions: 

1) What did Pete see when he came homo from school on 
Friday afternoon? 

2) How did his father manage to buy a car? 

3) What was the car like? 

4) What did they go to the post office for? 

5) The boy was glad to have tho car, wasn’t he? 

G) What trip did they take after visiting the post office? 
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7) Where did the road take them? 

8) What ideas about learning did Pete’s father express 
while he showed the boy his new school? 

19. Half Moon Bay 

Act the dialogue between Pete and his father about driving to 
Half Moon Bay using the following questions: what's that?, what's it 
like?, would it be worth it? 

20. Star 

1. Answer the following questions: 

1) At what speed did they roll along to Half Moon Bay? 

2) What did the boy eat during their drive? 

3) Where did he sleep? 

4) Why had Pete’s father stopped living in San Francisco? 

5) What did ho say about the importance of love in the work 
of a writer? 

2. Make up as many sentences as you can using the following 
word-groups: in no time, it's no use, to be in love with, to be in trouble . 

21. Fish 

22. Story 

1. Speak on the following topics using the words, word-groups 
and quotations given in brackets: (A) Pete’s dream, (to fall asleep, 
to cast a line, all of a sudden, to bring in, to get in or to catch the 
fish, to be wide awake, to land the fish, bad luck) (B) The father’s 
definition of a novel. ( U A good story is always about everything”; 
“ You write one [a story] every day”.) 

2. Retell the chapter “Story” from the words: “1 thought about 
the story...” up to the end. 

23. Man 

1. Answer the following questions: 

1) Where did Pete wake up? 

2) Who met them at the gasoline station? 

3) Where did Pete and his father have their early breakfast? 
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4) Who was behind the counter in the restaurant? 

5) Did the man behind the counter look like the man sitting 
at their table? Who were these two men? 

2. Make up sentences using the following words and word- 
groups: how about, it's going to be..., once upon a time, to miss, that's 
very kind of you, 1 don't mind, so long . 


24. Dodger 

Try to explain the meaning of the song. 

25. Bread 

Read the text and ask as many questions as you can. Answer 
your questions. 


26. Bed 

Answer the following questions: 

1) Where did they go after visiting Half Moon Bay? 

2) Where did they stay in San Francisco? 

3) Who met them? 

4) What did Pete and his father do after arriving in San 
Francisco? 

5) Did Pete like to sit at a table covered with a fine tablecloth 
or did he prefer newspapers? 

27. Beach 

Answer the following questions, then combine the answers into 
a story and retell it. 

1) Where did the boy and his father drive in their car and 
why? 

2) What is the ocean in San Francisco like? 

3) What did they watch from the hill? 

4) What were the seals on Seal Rock doing? 

5) Who wanted a hot dog? What is a hot dog? 


4 * 
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6) Why was the boy against hot dogs? 

7) Who suggested to have a merry-go-round rido? 

8) What animal did the boy ride? 


28. Train 

Read the chapter and ask each other as many questions as you 
can. Discuss the answers. 


29. Art 

30. Leaf 

1. Answer the following questions: 

1) Where is the Legion of Honor Palace? 

2) What can one see from the top of the hill? 

3) What were the walls of the museum covered with? 

4) What were the paintings like? 

5) What did the paintings make one remember? 

6) What could Pete see in the pictures? 

7) What did they see downstairs? 

2. Describe your own visit to a museum. 

3. Describe in detail some picture or sculpture. 

4. Prepare Chapter 29 for oral or written translation. 


31. Ship 

Answer tho following questions: 

1) Where did Pete and his father drive after the visit to tho 
museum? 

2) Where did Pete’s father stop the car? 

3) What did they see when they got out of tho car? 

4) What did the boy plan to do? 

5) Why was Pete’s father against their becoming pirates? 

32. Raft 

Answer the following questions: 

1) What kinds of ships would the boy like to have? Namo all 
of them. 
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2) How did tho boy plan to make a raft? 

3) What ship did Pete want five years before? 

4) Who could buy such ships? 


33. Fearful Friend 

1. Explain the title of the chapter. 

2. Make up questions of your own using tho following words and 
word-groups: to walk along, to be named, the right name, to look like. 


34. Head 

Explain what made Pete and his father visit the hospital for 
X-ray pictures. 


35. Home 

1. Read the chapter and ask oach othor as many questions as you 
can. Discuss the answers. 

2. Render the contents of the chapter as if you wero Pete. 


36. Birds 

Retell tho chapter according to the given topics: (A) The sea 
in the morning. (B) The conversation between Pete and his father about 
their work, breakfast, school. 

While retelling try to use the following expressions and quotations: 
how are you getting along with..., it's the same with me, to be up (have 
you been up all that time?), come on! 


37. Ball 

Answer tho following questions: 

1) How did Pete get to school? 

2) What did the new school look like? 

3) Describe in detail Pete’s day at school. 

4) Did Pete like going to school? 
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38. Grass 


This chapter is recommended for close translation. 


39. Trap 

Answer the questions: 

1) Where was the Red Rock? 

2) What did Pete and his father do on the rock? 

3) What did Pete do with the mussel? 

4) What did the anemone remind Pete of? 

5) What did it make him think about? 

40. Race 

1. Describe the race using tho following words and word-groups: 
to run, to trot, to keep trotting, to be tough, to keep up, to keep a pace, 
to get real tired, now and then, a matter of training. 

2. Think over the father’s words: “We can always go farther 
than we think. And we can get along on a lot less than we think, too. 
We must not forget that.” Explain their meaning. 

3. What sort of poem did Pete suggest for his father to write? 
Why? 

4. What did Pete find out about his father’s attitude towards 
people in general? 


41. Room 

Answer the following questions: 

1) Who came for a visit one day? 

2) Where did Pete and his father drive on Christmas Eve? 

3) What did Pete discuss with his mother? 

4) Pete was glad to sleep in his old bed again, wasn’t he? 

42. Tree 

Read the chapter and put as many questions as you can. Answer 
your questions. 
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43. Movie 


1. Answer the following questions: 

1) Why did Pete and his father go down to the beach? 

2) What did they see there? 

3) What did the father suggest to do? 

4) Wore they going to see any particular film? 

5) What film (or movie) was on? 

, C) Why did Pete like the film? 

7) Have you ever heard of the people called the Sherpas? 

8) What do you know about the way climbing expeditions 
are organized? 

9) Where did Pete want to live after he had seen the film? 

2. Chapter 4,3 is recommended for close translation from the 
words “There wasn’t much to choose from...” up to the end of the chap¬ 
ter. 

44. Root 

1. Explain the titles of this and the next chapter. 

2. Answer the following questions: 

1) Whoro did Pete and his father go after the movie? » 

2) What were Pete’s ideas of getting money? 

3) How could his father earn money? 

4) What did ho tell Pete about his own father? 

5) What kind of a man was Pete’s grandfather? 

6) What was Pete’s father going to write next year? 

45. Branch 

1. Act tho dialogue at the beginning of the chapter. Retell it as 
a story using the following words and word-groups: to be over, to see 
the New Year in, Happy New Year!, to get real clean, to have a 
bath, to have a shower, to get dried . 

2. Describo the way you usually see the New Year in. 

46. Dragon 

Make up all possible questions to which the following sentences 
can bo answers: 

1) Up in tho Malibu hills we hiked around. 
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2) As a small boy I bad many bloody battles with tbo unbe¬ 
lievable beast. 

3) I wish a big imaginary dragon would come out and fight 
right now. 


47. Money 

Use complex object in your answers to the following questions. 


M o d e 1: What did the man from New York want Pete’s father to do? 
He wanted him to write a play. 

1) What did the boy hear his father say to the man from New 
York? 

2) Why did the man from New York want Pete’s father to 
write a play? 

3) What did Pete’s father expect the man in New York to 
send him? 

4) What did the boy wish his father to write a play about? 


48. Theater 

49. Food 

Answer the following questions: 

1) What were tho boy and his father speaking about? 

2) How did the writer describe a theater? 

3) What did Pete’s father say about tho problem of eating? 

4) What are, in the opinion of Pete’s father, tho most basic 
of human needs? 

5) What must a writer do in his play? 


50. Writing 

Retell the chapter as if you were Pete, using the following words 
and word-combinations: to like the idea, to earn money, no fun, to invent, 
a machine to do writing for somebody, to press a button, to be worth it, 
to accept the challenge . 
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51. Circle 

Describe the game the boy and his father played on the beach. 
Render their conversation in the form of indirect speech. 


52. Rain 

Act the dialogue between the boy and his father about their future 
work. Retell it as a story. 



CnHCOK COKPAmEIIHK 
BCnOMOrATEJILHbIX rJIArOJIOB 


I. rjiaroa to be 

HacTonmee b p o m h 

yTBep^HTejiLiian $opMa 

I am we’re = wo are 

he is you’re = you are 

=*sho is they’re = they are 
it is 

OipHi^aTejiiuiaa $opMa 

he’s not, ho isn’t = he is not 
we’re not, we aren’t = we are not 

npomepee b p e m a 

OTpimaTCJibnan (Jopivia 

he wasn’t = he was not 
we weren’t = we wero not 

II. TjiaroJi to have 

HacTonmee b p o m n 

yTBep^HTejibnan (JopMa 

I’ve = I have we’ve = we have 

he’s= he has they’ve = they have 

OTpHi^aTejibnaa $opMa 

I haven’t = I have not 
he hasn’t = he has not 
we haven’t = we have not 

(9th 3Ke $opMH — b cocTaBe Present Perfect h b coaeTaimn c gotj 
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I’m = 
he’s = 
she’s = 
it’s = 



llpome^mee opeMfi 

y'rnepAWTeJibuaa (j)op\ia 

I had == I’d 
we had == we’d 

OTpHr^aTejibnaa $opMa 

I hadn’t = I had not 
we hadn’t = we had not 

(Oth >ko $opMH — b cocTaBe Past Perfect.) 


III. TJiaroJibi will h shall 

BcnoMoraTejibHHe rjiarojiti Gyflymero Bpewenn will h shall HMeiOT 
conpameHuyio $opMy ’ll flJiH Bcex Jinn;. 

OTpHu^aTejiBHan $opMa 

I shall not = I shan’t 
he will not — he won’t 


IV. rjiarojiu should h would 

Pjiarojiu should h would (b MOflajibiioM 3iiaHenHH, a Tanwe b $op- 
Max Future-in-the-Past) hmoiot <j)opMy ’d ^jih Bcex jihu, connaflaiomyio 
c coKpameHHUM BapnaHTOM had. 13 dthx cjiyuanx cJicflyeT ywruBaTb 
K01ITCKCT. 


OTpnpaTejibnaH $opMa 

I should not = I shouldn’t 
they would not = they wouldn’t 



VOCABULARY 


A 

able ['eibl] a predic cnocodubitt 
be able 6bm> b coctohhiui 
about [o'baut] prep o; npo; oko.io; 
npuMepiio 

absolutely ['sebsalurtli] adv 603 - 
ycaoBiio, coBcpmemio 
accept [ok'sept] v npimuMarb 
account [o'kaunt] n : on account 
of Bc/icflCTBHe, 6jiarojiapH 
achieve [o'tjiiv] v jiocTnniTb 
across [o'kros] prep ncpC3 
act [aektj v AeftCTBOBaib, bcctii 
ce6n; pa3birpaib 

afterwards ['aftowodz] adv no- 

TOM, II03)Ke 

advance [od'vans] n aBanc 
in advance aBaiicoM, Biiepeji 
again [o'gein] adv cnoBa 
against [o'geinst] prep npoTHB; o 
age |cid3] n B03pacT 
ago [o'gou] adv Towy imaa 
agreement [a'grkmdnt] n cor/ia- 
meiiHe 

ahead [o'hcd] adv Bncpe.un, Brie- 
pe jx 

air [co| n B03^yx 
air-mail ['earned] n aBHanoMTa 
airplane ['eaplcmf n cawojieT 
alike [o'laikj a predic 0 join ax 0 - 

Bblfi, IIOXOtfCHtt 

alive [o'laiv] a predic wnBoft 
be alive mchtb 

all [o:l] pron Bee, bchkhA, Bee 
after all b KOHue kohuob 
all of a sudden Bapyr 
all right b nopaAKe; jiaAiio, 

OTHHMHQ 


at all boo6u;c 
almond ['amond] n miiiuuuii* 
almost [bilmoust] adv homtii 
alone [o'loun] a oahh, oiu-ihokhA 
along [o'bg] prep baojib, no 
along with BMecie c 
alongside [o'bgsaid] adv phaom; 
prep phaom c 

alphabet ['aelfabit] n ajnpaBHT 
although [d:1'3ou] cj xoth 
among [o'niAg] prep cpeAii 
from among H3 

anemone [o'nemDni] n Mopcicott 
aiicMon 

angry [ icggri] a 3/iott, ccpjiHTbift 
animal [Animal] n xchboti-ioc 
another [o'iiaSo] pron apyroft; 
eme oahh; cme 

answer ['ansa] v oTBena-rb; n ot- 
BeT 

any ['em] pron jno6oft (e yme. 
nped/i.) 

anyhow ['cmhau] adv Tax 11.111 
HJianc 

anything ['cmOig] pron mto-/ih6o; 

bcc, mto yrojmo (b yms. npedA.) 
anyway ['eniwei] adv bo bchkom 
c.iynac 

apart [o'pa:t] adv oTACJibiio 
apartment [o'patmont] n oap- 
inpa (aMep.) 

apricot ['ciprikot] n adpmcoc 
Arab ['aerob] a apa6cKHtt 
argue ['ccgju:] v cnopHTb 
army f'a:mi] n apMHH 
army blanket co/iAaTCKoe oac- 

H.lO 

around [o'raund] adv npyioM, 
Bcio/iy; prep okojio 
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arrow ['aerou] n cipena 

art [at] n HCKyccTBo 

as [aez] cj KaK; t&k nan; b to 

npeMfl KaK 

as... as TaK we KaK (npu 
cpaeneHUU) 

as long as CTOJibKO, cicoabKo 
as soon as KaK To.ibKo 
ashamed [o'feimd] a predic upw- 
crwweHHbift 

be ashamed cTbijuirbca 
Asia I'eifo] n A 3 W 1 
ask [ask] v cnpauiHBaTb, npocHTb 
asleep [o'sli:p] a predic crmmHtt 
be fast asleep KpciiKO cnaib 
fall asleep 3acnyTb 
half-asleep b noaycne 
asphalt ['aesfaelt] n actpajibT 
ate [et] cm. eat 
attach fa'taetj] v npnKperuiaTb 
automobile ['o-.tomobirl] n bbto- 

MObHJIb 

awake [o'weik] a predic 6o,up- 
cTByiomHtt, mc cmimHft 
be ’wide awake cobccm upo- 
cnyTbcn 

awful |'o:ful) a ywaciibitt 
awfully ['o:f uli] adv ywaciio, 

OMCHb 

awhile [o'wail] adv iicKoiopoe 
bp cmb| ueiia^ojiro 
wait awhile no./io>K^aTb ne« 
Miioro 

B 

back [baek] n ciiHiia; a 3awmii; 
adv odpanio 

bad [baed] a njioxoft, CKBcpnwtt 
badly I'bacdh] adv oqcrib ;chjimio 
bait [bcil| n npuMaiwa, iiawHBKa 
bake [beik] v ucwb (xjie6) 
baker ['beiko] n neKapb 
bakery I'beikari] n neKapmi 
ball [bo:!] n map; mspi 
bang |baer)] v y;iapHTb(ca) 
bank [baegk] n 6 aiiK 
barefooted ['beo'futid] a 6ocono- 
mft; 6ocoti 

bark |ba*k] v jiamb, pBBKaib 
barn |ba*n n koiuoiuhh (aMep.) 
baseball |'beisbo:l| n 6ettc6oji 
(mpa); 6ettc6ojibHbitt mhm 
basic f'beisik] a ochobhoA 


basketball f'baskitbo:!] n dacKCT- 
6 oji (uzpa); 6acKd6ojibHbift mhw 
bat [baet] n jieTyqan Mbimb 
bath [baO] n aaima 
have a bath npHHHMaTb Baimy 
bathroom ['ba*0rum] n Bainian 
KOMHaTa 

bay [bei] n 3ajiHB 
beach [bi:tj] n 6eper Mop>i 
bean [bi:n] n 606 
bear [beo] v (bore, borne) hccth, 
BbiHociiTb; (bore, born) powaaTb 
beast fbirst] n 3Bepb 
beautiful ['bjurtoful] a KpacHBbift, 
npeKpacHbiii 

beauty ['bju:ti] n Kpacoia 
bedroom ['bedrum] n cnaabHH 
bee [bi:] n nqejia 
begin [bi'gm] v HaMHHaib(cH) 
beginning [bi'gimij] n Haqaao 
behind [bi’haind] prep 3a; adv 
C3a/w 

believe [bi'li:v] v BepHTb 
bell [bel] n 3bohok 
bench [bentf] n cKaMefina 
beside |bi'said] adv pa.no m, okojio 
best [best] a npesoex. emeu, om 
good 

bet [bet] v nepwaTb napw, 6mbca 
06 33KJiaA 

better ['beta] a epaenutn. cmen . 
om good 

bicycle ['baisikl] n Beaocmien 

big [big] a 6ojibiuoft 

bike [baik] 11 Bejiocmien ( coKp . 

pa3?.. om bicycle) 
bill [bil] n daiiKHOTa 
dollar bill (one dollar bill) 
dyMaxuca b 1 nojuiap 
bird [bo:d] n imma 
birthday ['bo.Odei] n neHb pow- 

ilCHHB 

bit [bit] n KycoMCK 

bite [baitj v (bit, bitten) yKycmb; 

11 yxyc; fjiotok 
blade [blcid] n jie3BHe 
blanket ['blsegkit] n oneajio 
body ['bodi] n Teao; raaBHoe co- 
nepwaHHe (nepen.) 
boil [boil] v BapHTb; KHnnTHTb; 
KHneTb 

boiled [boildl a BapeHbifl 
bookshelf ['bukjelf] n KHHHHaa 
noaka 
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born [bD:nl cm. bear 
both |bou0] pron 06a 
both. .. and h. .. h. .. 
bother ['bocta] v 6ecnoK0HTb(cfl); 
MCiuaTb, naaocaaTb 

bottle ['botl| n dyibuina 
bow [bou) n :iyK (opyoicue) 
bowl |bon 1 ] n m arnica, MHCKa 
box [bales] n Kopo6Ka, hluhic 
box office I'boks 'ofisj n Kacca 
brand-new ['braend'nju:] a coBep- 

II1CMH0 HOBblfi, HOBeXOHbKHfi 

bread [bred] n x:ie6 

break jbreik] v (broke, broken) 

JlOMaTb(Cfl), pa36nBaTb(CH) 

breakfast ['brckfost] n 3aBTpaK 
have breakfast 3aBTpaKaib 
breathe [bri:6] v jibimaTb 
bright jbrait] a HpKHti 
bring [brigl v (brought) npw- 

HOCHTb, ^OCTaBJIHTb 

bring in Biiocmb, BB03HTb; bu- 
TacKHBaTb »a 6epcr (pu6y) 
bring out BUB03HTb 

brush [bfAjl V MHCTHTb 

bucket I'bAkit] n BCjipo 
bucketful ['bAkitlulJ n no/moe 

BejlpO 

buckle I'bAkl] v cni6aib(cH) 
buckwheat [ r bAkwi:t] n rpcqne- 
Baa MVKa 

build [bild] v (built) cipoiiTb 
bulging [ r bAld3ig] a pa 36 yxuiHfi, 
pa3^yBiuHficn 

bun |bAn] n cflodnaji dyjioMKa 
bundle ['bAndl] n naxeT, cbh 3 kb 
burn |bo:n] v (burnt) OKHraTb, 
ropeTb 

burst [bo:st] v (burst) B 3 pbiBaTbca 
burst out laughing pa 3 pa- 
>KaTbcn cMexoM 

business ['bizms] n jicjio; 3aiea 
butter I'bAto] n Macao 
butterfly ['bAtaflai] n 6a6oMKa 
button ['bAtn] n nyroBHua; kho- 
li k a 

buzz IbAz] v ryjoieib, wyaoKaib 

C 

can 1 [kaen] mod v MOMb, 6biTb b 

COCTOHHHH 

can 2 n KoiicepBiiaH 6aHKa 


canned [ksend] a KoncepBHpo- 

Baiiiibi i\ 

cake |kcik] n rinpor, jieneuiKa 
call |lo:l| v 3BaTb, na3biBaib 
captain ['kaeptin] n KaiiHTan 
car | k cl*] n aBTOModHJib 
cardboard ['kadbotd] n Kapion; 
a KapTOHHbitt 

care [keoj v 3a6oTHTbcn; npoiiB- 
mub nmepec; moduTb 
I don’t care mhc bcg paBiio 
what do I care KaKoe MHe ^cjio 
careful ['keofulj a aiucypainbitt, 

OCTOpOMHblft, BHHMaTCJlbllblft 

carefully ['keofuli] adv aKKypaT- 

110, BHHMaTCJlbHO, OCTOpOMCHO 

cargo 'kagou] n rpy3 
carry 'kaenJ v nee™, Taminb 
carve Ikav] v pe3aTb (mhco) 
case 1 [keis] n cjiyqatt 
in case b caytiae, ccjih 
case 2 n hluhk 

cast |ka:st] v 3a6pacbiBaTb, 3aicn- 

JI, bl B a T b 

cast a line 3aKHHyib ynomiy 
catamaran [,kaetomo'ram| n Kara- 
Mapan, napyciibift ii.iot 
catch [kactj] v (caught) JioBHTb, 

iioAMaTb, AoniaTb 
ceiling ['si:1ig) n iiotojiok 
cent [sent] ucht (Monema) 
center ['sento] n uchtp 
certainly ['soitnli] adv kohcmho, 
necoMHeimo 

challenge |'tjaelind 3 ] n bw30b 
fua cocimiaanue) 

change [tfcmd3] v MCHHTb, H3- 
MenjiTb; ti nepcMeiia 
for a change .hjih pa3noo6pa- 
3nn 

chance [tjans] n inane, bo3mo)k- 
nocTb, cjiynaft 

channel ['tjaenl] n KaHaji, npojiHB 
charge [tjad 3 ] n iuiaia 
free of charge 6ecnjiaino 
check [tjek] v npoBepHTb; n mck 
(deneoiCHUu) 
cheese ltfi:z] n cup 
chest [tjest] n jiluhk, cyH^yx 
chicken [’tjikin] n KypHua (auep.) 
chilli I'tjili] n Kpacubift cipyw- 
KOBbitt nepcu 

chip [tjip] (off) v OTKaabiBaTb, 
oniaMbiBaTb 
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chocolate ['tfokalit] n moKOJiaji; 

a moKOJiaAHbift 
choice [tjois] n Bbi6op 
choose [tju:zj v (chose, chosen) 

Bbi6npaTb 

chop [tjop] v nape3aTb, kpomhtl 
Christmas ['krismos] n po*,necTBO 
(npa3dnuK) 

church [tja-.tj] n uepKOBb 
cigarette ^sigo'ret] n cwrapeTa, 
naiiHpoca 

circle ['so:kl] n npyr 
city ['siti] n ropoj* 
class [kla:s] n 3decb rpynna 
classic |'klaesik]a KjiacamecKHtt 
clean [kli:n| a tincTbitt; adv no- 

MHCTa; V MHCTHTb, OHHIUaTb; 

clean up iipHdnpaTb, npn- 

BOJXHTb B nopBAOK 

clearly ['klioli] adv hcho 
climb [klaim] v KapadKaibcn, 

B36HpaTbC5I, BJie3aTb 
climb over nepejie3Tb 
climber ['klaimo] n ajibnunucT 
climbing ['klaimig] n bocxohc- 
jicmihc 

close 1 [klouz] v 3aKpbiBaTb 
close 2 | klous] a 

cloth [kbO] n TKaHb; cKaiepib; 
ro6cJicn 

cloud jklaud] n o6:iaKO 
coast [konst ] n 6eper, no6epe»ae 
coat ( kout] n xajiaT, Kypuca 
Coca-Cola ['kouko 'koulo] /ZKOKa- 
KOJia (npoxAadumejibHbiu ua - 
numoK) 

cocoa ['koukou] n Kaxao 
coffee I'kofi] n Kotfce 
cold [kould) a xo;io,nHbitt 
color I'kAlo] n ubct; v oKpa- 
UlHBaTb 

comb [koum] v pacwecbiBaTb 
come [kAm] v (came, come) npn- 

XOflHTb; lipHC3)KaTb; flOXOflUTb 
,110 C03H3HHH 

come back B03BpamaTbCH 
come down cnycicaTbca, ony- 
CKaTbCH 

come forward Bbi/iBHraTbcn, 

BbicTymiTb; npoHCXo^HTb 

come in BXOflHTb 
come on hacm! HCHBeft! 
come out noHBJiHTbca, Bbixonnrb 
come over noAoftxn 


come through npoOHBaxbcn 
come up lIOAHHTbCH 
comical ['lomikol] a cMewnott, 
3a6aBHbitt 

company ['kAmponi] n o6u;c- 

CTBO, kom naHHH; rocm 

complicated ['lumplikcitid] a 

CJIOMCH bill 

concerto [kon'tfo:tou] n KoimepT 
(My3bU<aAbnoe npou38edeHue) 
cook [ kukJ v roTOBHTb, cxpnnarb 
cook book iioBapcuHan Kiiura 
COpy ['kopij 11 9K3CMIIJIBP 

corner l'ko:no] n yrou 

COSt [kost] V (COSt) CTOHTb 
couch [kautj] n KymcTKa 
could [kud] cm . can 1 
count [kaunt] v cnuxaxb 
count out cocwuxaxb 
counter ['kaunto] n npH.xaBOK; 

doftKa (b xacpe)\ no.-ixa 
couple ['kAplJ n napa 
court [ko:t] n cnopTUBHaa iuio- 
uuizik a, Kopx 

cover ['kAvo] v iiOKpbiBaTb 
crab [ kraeb] n Kpa6 
cracked [kraekt] a TpcciiyBinutt 
crash [kraej] v pa36HBarbCH 
crazy ['kreizi] a noMewaHUbitt, 
cyMacineaiuHtt, *iynaK 
credit [’kredit] n AOBepue 
crew [kru:] ti anurias (cydna) 
crime [kraim] n iipecTyruieune, 

BHHa 

crowd [kraud] n To.ina 
crumple ['krAmpl] v CMfixb, cacaxb, 

CKaiaib 

cry [krai] (out) v (3a)Bonnxb, 
(3a)KpH^aTb 

cup [kAp] n ManiKa 
curl [k9*.l] (up) v KpyTHTb; CBopa- 
MHBaTbcn 

currency ['kAronsi] n .nenbrn 
cut [kAt | v (cut) pe3aTb 
cut off 0Tpe3aTb 

D 

dark [dak] a tcmhuA; n TCMHOTa 
darkness ['dakms] n TCMHOTa 
dark-skinned ['dak'skindj a 

TeMlIOKO}KHtt 

date [deit] n (Jjhihik 
day [dci] n Aetib 
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daybreak ['deibreik] n paccBOT 
dead |dcd| a MepTBbiil, yMcpiuntt 
decide [di'said] v pemaTh 
deep [di:p| a rjiy6oKHfl 
deeply |'di:pli] adv niydoKo 
deer |dio] n ojieiib 
denial [di'naiol] n otk33 
deserve [di'zo:v] v 3at\iy>KHBaTb 
desk [desk] n nHCbMeHHbitt cto.i 
dessert [di'za:t] n^ecepT, caajiKoe 
develop [di'velop] v npOHB juiTb 
dictionary ['dikjonari] n caoBapb 
die [dai] v y\iepCTb, CKOH^aTbCH 
difference ['difrons] n pa 3 Hnua 
different ['difront] a ommaio- 
mnficji; pa3JiHMHbifi; jipyroft 
dime [daiml n MOHeia aoctohii- 
CTBOM B 10 UCHTOB (CLMep.) 
direct [di'rekt] a npnMoft, ot- 

KpblTblO 

dish |dij] n 6jiioao 
dissatisfied ['dis'ssetisfaid] a hc- 
yjaoB.ieTBOpeiiHbitt, HCfldBOjibiibift 
dive [daiv] v iibipaTb 
divide [di'vaid] v jieanTb 
dock | dok] n aok, nopTOBbitt 
tiacceitn; v Bxojuub b ^ok 
doctor ['doktoj n .noiaop, Bpa»i 
dodger ['dod3o] n xrnpen, jiOBKaq 
doll [dal] n icyoa 
dollar ['dale] n a ojijiap 
down [daun] adv bhh 3 
downhill ['daunhil] adv c ropbi 
downstairs ['daun'steaz) adv bhhs 
no jiecTHHue, BHH3y, b nepBOM 
9 Tax< e 

doubt [daut] n coMHenne 
no doubt necoMHCHHo 
dozen I'dAzn] n Aiowm-ia 
drag [draeg] t; TamHTbcn, muyibcn 
dragon J'draegon] n ;ipaKon 
dragonfly ['draegonflai] n cipeK03a 
draw [dro:] v (drew, drawn) th- 
nyTb, Tammb 

draw up cocTaB/iHTb ( dotcy - 
Menm) 

dream [dri:m] v (dreamt nan 
dreamed) BHflCTb cubi, ciimbcn; 

Tl COM, CHOBH^eilHC 

driftwood ['driftwud] n iuiaBiiHK, 
AepeBO, npndnToe k 6epery 

MOpH 

drink [dnrjk] v (drank,drunk) inub 
have a drink BbimiTb 


drive [draiv] v (drove, driven) 
ynpaBJiHTb (aemoMo 6 ujieM); 

cxaib (q aemoMo 6 uAe)\ no- 
c 3 ^Ka (aemoMo 6 uAbHan) 
drop [drop] v najiaib; poMBTb, 
onycKaTb 

drugstore [ # dr Agsto:] n aiiTcicn 
(aMep.) 

drum [drAm] n 6apa6an 

dry fdraiJ v cymHTb; BbiTupaTboi 

during ['djuorirj] prep bo bpcmh 

E 

each [i:tj] pron Karachi ft 
eager [ r i:go] a CTpeMmuHttcH, xcc- 
jiaiomHft 

early ['o:li] a panHHft; adv pano 
earn [o:n] v 3apa6aTbiBaib 
earnest ['o:nist] a cepbC3iiuft, 
HCKpeHHHfl 
earth [o:0] n scmjih 
ease [i:z| v ocjiadHTb; 3aMc;uHib 
easily ['i:zili] adv jictko 
east (i:st| n boctok; adv k boc- 

TOKy, na BOCTOK 

easy ['i:zi] a jierKHft; adv jici ko 
eat [i:t] v^a te, eaten) cctb 
economic [,i:ko'nomik] a skoiio- 

MlI l IHblft 

edge [ed£| n Kpaft, KpoMica 
editor f'edito] n pe^aKTOp 
editorial [ ,cdi'tD:riol] n nepc;ioBaa 
CTaTbH 

editorial page nepBaa cipa- 
iinua ia3eTbi (c nepedoeoii 
cmambeu) 

either ['ai8o] adv Taioxe (npii 
ompuu,aHiiii)\ pron tot win 
.npyrott 

electric [I'lcktrik] a 9jicKTpuwc- 
cicnft 

electricity [ilek'trisiti] n aacu- 

TpHWCCTBO 

else [els] adv eme, upoMe 
empty ['empti] a nycroft, noporc- 
i-i h ft 

encyclopaedia [cn.saiklou'piidjo] 
n SHUHKaoneAHH 
end [end] n KOHeu 
enemy' ['emmi] n Bpar 
enjoy [in'd 3 Di] v nojiy*iaTb y;to- 
BOJibCTBHc, Hacjiam^aTbCH 

enough [I'riAf] adv flocraTOMiio 
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entertain [,cnto'tem] v pa3BJic- 
uaTb, 3annMaTi> 

envelope ['enviloup] n kohbcpt 
equal |/i:kwol] a paBiiutt 
be equal (to) cooTBeTCTBOBaTh 
especially [is'pejoli] adv oco- 
6ciiho 

essay [e'sei] n owepK 
eve [i:v| n Kaityn 
even ['iivori] adv na>KC 
ever |'evo] adv Kor;ia-jin6o 
everything ['evri0ig| pron Bee 
exactly [ig'zaektli] adv tomiio 
except [ik'sept] prep kpomc 
excite [ik'sait] v BOJiiiOBaTb, bo3- 
6y)ic;iaTb 

excitement [ik'saitmant] n bo3- 
dyraaciiHe 

exciting [ik'saitig] a BOjmyiomHtt, 
3axBaTbiBaiomnfi; HHTepecubift 
exclamation [,ekskb'meifn] n 
BOConuaHHC, B03rjiac 
exhale [eks'hcil| v BbijibixaTb 
expect [iks'pekt] v oxouiaTb, pac- 
cm urbiBaTb; AyMaib (pa3Z.) 
expedition [,ckspi'dijn] n 9Kcne- 
juiuhh 

expensive [iks'pcnsi vI a aoporoti 
express [iks’pres] v BbipawaTb, 

BblCl(a3blBaTb 


F 

face [feis] n jihuo 
factory ['faektori] n 3aBO^, 4>a- 
6pnKa 

fairly [ r feoli] adv .aoBOjibiio; 
BCCbMa 

fall [fo:l| v (fell, fallen) ynadb 
fall asleep ycuyib 
false [foils] a jio»huM 
familiar [fD'miljo] a xopoiuo 3na- 
KOMbifl, npHBblWHblfi 
far [fa] adv jiajieico 
far away flaaeKO-najicKo 
so far jxo cnx nop, noica */to 
farther ['fa3o] adv cpaenum. 
emeu, om far 

fast [fast] a dbicipuft; adv 6bi- 
crpo; KpenKO 

fat | fast] a wuptibift, MflCHCTbitt 

faucet ['foisit] n BOAOiipoBOjuibift 
Kpai: 


fearful f'fioful] a cTpaimibitt, 
ouaciibiW 

feast [first] n iinp 
feed [fi:d] v kopmutb 
feel [fill] v (felt) WyBCTBOBOTb 
feet |fi:t| cm . foot 
fellow ['felouj n napeiib; mcjio- 
bck (paaz.) 
old fellow cTapnic 
few [fju:] a Maao 
a few necKOJibRO 
fig [fia] n hhkhp 
fight [fait] v (fought) cpa>KaTbca, 
JipaTbCH 

figure ['figa] v npe^ciaBjiHTb 
cede, c^maTb, nojiaraTb 
figure out coo6pa3HTb, bu- 

1/HCJIHTb . 

fill [fil] v iianojiHHTb 
finally ['fainoli] adv oKomia- 
TeabHO 

find [faind] v (found) odHapy- 

mnh 

find out nouHTb, pa3y3Haib, 

BbIHCHHTb 

fine [fain] a npexpacHbift; adv 
iipcKpacuo 

fine-looking ['fain,lukig] a upe- 

BOCXOflllbltt Ha BHA 

finger I'figao] n najieu (pyrcti) 
finish ['finij] v KOimaTb 
fire ['faia] n oroiib, iioacap 
fire hose noxcapi-iuft nuiaiir 
firelight ['faialait] n cbct ot 

KaMHHa 

fireplace ['faiopleis] n kumhh, 
o*iar 

fire-snorter [/faio^noito] n onie- 
^bimamee wyAOBHiue 
first [faist] num nepBbitt; adv 
BiiepBbie; BO-nepBbix 
at first cuepBa, cHawajia 
fish [fij] n pbida; v jioBHTb pi>i6y 
fisherman ['fijamon] n pwdaic 
flash [flaej] n BcnumKa 
flier ['flaia] n jiemHK; mto-ji. jic- 
TaiOlUCe HJIH 6bICTpO ABHHCy- 
u;eecH (dbicTpoxojuibifl napo- 

XO JX H T. ^.) 

fling [flirj] v (flung) KimaT^cn), 
dpocaTb(CH) 
flock [fbk] n dan 
floor [fb:] n iioji 
flour ['flauo] n Myica 
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flower f'flauo] n UBeTOK 
fly |flai] v (flew, flown) jieTaTb; 
yiipaBJi>iTi> (caMOAemoM, pence- 
moti) 

follow [IdIou] v cjiCAOBaTb ( 3 a) 
food |fu:d] n iirnua 
fool [fir.ll v AypaMHTbCH 
foot [fut] n CTynna; $yT (Mepa 
dAllHbl, ok. 30,5 cm) 
football ['futborl] n $yi6oji; (JjyT- 
6ojibHbitt mhm 

forever [fo'reva] adv HaBcer.ua, 

BCMHO 

forget [fo'get] v (forgot, forgot¬ 
ten) 3a6biBaTb 

fork [b:k] n BHJiKa (demaAb eeAO- 
cuneda) 

form |fo:m] n (popMa, bha 
formation [fo:'meiJn] n pacnoao- 
wetme, CTpoft 
forth [fotO] adv BiiepeA 
back and forth B3aA h Bne- 
peA 

forward ['foiwod] adv BncpeA 
free |fri:] a CBodojuibitt 
free of charge 6cciiJiamo 
freedom ['fri:dom] n cBoboAa 
freeze [fri:z] v (froze, frozen) 

3aMCp33Tb 

frozen ['frouzn] cm. freeze 
French [frentj] a <j)panuy3CKHtt 
fresh [freJl a cbcxhA 
front IfrAnt] n nepeji, nepeAHnn 
dopona; a iiepeAHHft 
in front of nepeA, BnepeAH 
fry [f rai] v McapHTb 
full [ful] a nojiHbitt 
fun [fAn| n Beceabe, 3 a 6 aBa; myTKa 
funny [ r fAm] a CMcwnott, cipaii- 
Hbltt, HenpHBblMHblft 

feel funny HCBawHO cebn qyB- 

CTBOBaTb 

furniture I'fomitjo] n Mebcab 


0 


gait [gcit] n noxoAKa, MaHepa 
AepxtaTbca 

gallon I'gaelon] n rajuiOH (Mepa 
oicudKax u cbinynux meA, ok . 
3,8 a) 

game [geim] n nrpa 
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games of chance asapnibic 

nrpi>i 

garage ['gaeras] n rapaw 
garbage l'gabid3j n Mycop, ot- 
6pocbi 

garlic ['ga;lik] n mcchok 
gas [gacs| n ra3; 6 cii3hh ( coKp . 
orn gasoline) 
gas range ra30Ba« njima 
gasoline ['gaesali:n] n ben3HH 
(aMep.) 

gasoline station beH30KOJioriKa, 
aBT03anpaBoqnan CTamiHH 
gather ['gaeoo] v cobnpaTb 
general ['d 3 enorol] a obmHtt 
in general Boobmc 
generally ['djenoroli] adv 061 ,im¬ 
ho 

get [get] v (got) nojiyqaih; ao- 
daBJiHTb; 3abHpaTb; AobnpaTb- 
ch; noftMaTb; cranoBHTbCH, ac- 
jiaTbCH, iipeBpaiuaTbca 
get along Hunb, cymecTBOBaTb 
get back BepuyTbcn 
get breakfast roTOBHTb 3aBTpaK 
get hungry iiporoaoAaTbCH 
get in B/ie3aTi> 

get into (clothes) naACBaib 

MTO-.I. 

get off cjie3aTb 

get on 3a6iipaTbcn, BJiC3aTb ( 11 a 
bcjiochiica) 
get out Bbiac3aTb 
get sick 3a6ojieTb 
get tired yciaBaib 
get to bed Jicwb b nociejib 
get up noAHHTbCH; BCTaBaTb 
(c noctneAu) 

give [giv] v (gave, given) AaBaib, 

AapHTb 

give up CAaBaTbcn 
glad [glad] a predic AOBOJibiibitt, 
paAOCTiibitl 

glance [glams] n B3rji«A 
glass [gla-s] n CTaKan 
go [gou] v (went, gone) A»nraTb- 
ch, hath; 3By i iaTb, nrpaTb (0 My- 
3 bLKe) 

go back hath obpaTiio, B03Bpa- 
marbCH 

go on npoAOJiH<aTb(cH) 
go to work iipHHHMarbCH 3a 
paboTy 

gO UP IIOAHHMaTbOI 



goal fgoul] n nejib; roji (ctiopm.) 

make a goal 3a6nTb ro.i 
God [god] n 6or 
gold [gould] n 3ojioto 
government ['gAvonmont] n upa- 

BHTGJIbCTBO 

grass [gras] n TpaBa 
gray [arei] a cepbitt 
great [greit] a bcjihkhH; 3aM0wa- 
TeJIhHblft, BC.lHKOJICIlHblft (pa3z.) 
green [gri:n] a 3ejicHbitt 
groceries ['grousanz] n pi 6aKa- 
jich, daKaaettiibie TOBapw, upo- 
jiyKTbi, npnnacbi 

grocery store ['grousori 'sta:] n 
daKajicftnbift Mara3HH 
grow [grou] v (grew, grown) 
pacTH, BbipacTaTb; cTaHOBHTbca 
grown-up ['groun Ap] a, n B3poc- 
jibifl 

gull |gAl] n Maftua 
guess [gcs] v Aora^aTbca; AyMaTb, 
cymaTb, noJiaraTb (aMepj 

H 

half [hal] n nojioBHiia; advn ano- 

JIOBHHy 

ham [haem] n Bemuna 
hamburger ['haemborgo] n pydae- 
iibitt miiHucjib (aMep.) 
hand [hsend] n pyua; v AaBaTb, 
BpyMaTb 

handful [’haendful] n npuropiuHH, 
ropcTb 

handlebar ['haendlba] n pyjib 
(ecAOcuneda) 

hang [hacgl v (hung) bhccT b 
hang around OKOJiamiBaibca, 

CJlOHHTbCH 

hang on AepwaTbCH, npHupen- 

JIHTbCH 

hang up iioBecHTb TpydKy 
happen ['haepon] v cjiy^jaibca, 

lipOHCXO^HTb 

happy ['haepi] a CMacuiHBbifl 
hard [had] a TBepAbitt, KpeiiKurt; 
CHJibiibitt, ' Tpy^Hbift, Tawejibitt; 
adv HacTottMHBO, 9neprHMno 
harm |ham] n BpeA, ymcp6 
hate [heit] v nenaBHAeib, hc jiio- 

6HTb 

head [hcd] n rojicma 
health [hclOJ n 3AopoBbc 


hear [hio] v (heard) cawniaib, 

cjiymaib 

heat [hi:t| v rpcib 
heat up paaorpcTb, noAorpcrb 
heavy f'hevi] a THHccjibitt 
helicopter ['helikoptaj n ’ ocpTo- 

.1CT 

hello [ho'lou] int aji.io! npuBdl 
helmet ['helmit] n iiijicm 
here [hia] adv 3necb 
hide [haid] v (hid, hidden) npa- 

TaTb(CB), CKpblBaTb(CH) 
high |hai] a bmcokhA; adv bbicoko 
high tide npnjiHB 
highway ['haiwei] n mocce, npo- 
e3)KaH AOpora 

hike [haik] v xoAHTb nemicoM, 
nyieinecTBOBaTb, 6p0AH>KHTb 
hill [hil] n xojim, ropa 
hint [hint] n h3mck 
give a hint HaweKHyib 
hire ['haia] v HaHHMaTb 
hitch [hitj] v: hitch a ride iioa- 
HHTb pyny, MTodbi no^Be3^n na 
noiiyTHOH ManiHHe 
hobo ['houbou] n CTpaHCTByioiuHft 
pa6omitt, dpojmra 
hold [hould] v (held) AcprcaTb 
hold out npoTmiyTb 
home [houm] n poAiioft aom; adv 

AOMOtt 

at home jiOMa 

feel at home MyBCTBOBaTb cc6a 

KaK AOMa 

homeward ['houmwod] adv no 
iianpaBJicHHio k ao\ iy 
honest ['onist] a mccthuH; adv 

WCCTHO, CCpbC3HO 

honor ['ono] n MCCTb 
hope [houp] v HaACHTbca 
hose [houz] n nuianr 
hot |h 3 t] a ropwMHtt 
hot dog ropH'iaa cocncKa c 6y- 
/ioMKOtt (aMep.) 
hour I'aua] n Mac 
hug [hAg] v KpenKO o6HHMan> 
human ['hjurman] a Me.iOBCMeciuitt 
human being MejioBen 
hundred ['hAndrid] num cto 
hunger ['hAgga] n roao a 
hungry ['hAijgri] a rojioAHbitt 
hurry f'hAri] v cneuiHTb; n cneniKa 
be in a hurry ToponiiTbca, 
CIieiHHTb 
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K 


hurry away nocnemno yftTH, 
yMwaTbCH 

hurt [ho:t] v npimiHATb 6oub, bpt\a 

I 

ice [ais] n Jiea 
idea [ai'dio] n men, mucus 
imitation [,imrteijn] n HMHiauHa, 
nojmejwa 

imitation leather HCKyccTBCH- 
Han KO)Ka 

immediate [i'mi:djat] a nenocpe^- 

CTBeHIIbltt, 

important [im'pD:tant] a BaiKHbitt 
inch [intj] n Aioft m (ok. 2,5 cm) 
Indian ['indjan] n HHjteeu; a hh- 
JieflCKHtt 

inhale [in'heil] v B^bixaTb 
insect I'insckt] n HaceKOMoe 
inside ['in'saidj adv BHyTpii; n Buy- 

TpCHIIOCTb 

instance ['instansj n npnMep,cay- 
*iatt 

for instance nanpHMep 
instead [in r sted] adv BMecTo 
instead of BMecTO Toro modbi 
instruct [in'strAkt] v ymiTb, o6y- 

MaTb, iiaciaBaflTb 

intelligence [m'telid 3 ons] n yu 
invent [in'vent] v BbuiVMbiBaTb, 

H3o6peiaTb 

iron I'aian] a mcjie3Hwfj, cjteuaii- 

Hbift (13 H£e.ie3a 


J 

jar [d^a] n 6aHKa, KyBimui, 
Kpy ncKa 

jaw [d3p:] n MeuiocTb 
jelly [ f d 3 eli] n aceue 
jersey ['d3o:zi] n Bfl3atibitt cbhtcp 
uaii juKeMiiep; (JjyidoJiKa 
jet [d3et] n 3dect peaKTUBiibifl 
caMOjieT 

jig [d3ig] v njiacaTb floury 
job [d 3 ob] n padoia, Tpyu, acjio 
jump [d 3 Amp] v npbiran, 
jump into dwcipo BJiC 3 Tb 
jump out BbICKOMHTb 
just [d 3 ASt] adv tohho, Kan pa3; 

lipOCTO, TOJIbKO 
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keep [ki:p] v (kept) acpncaTb; 
npo^ojiMcaTb ACJiaib bio-to 
(c nocAed. zepyndueM) 
keep pace He cdaBjniTb tcmii 
keep up ne oTCTaBais, ;icp- 
>K3TbCH HapaBlie C KCM-U. 
key fki:] n kjiiom 

kick [kik] v yaapaTb iioroi), noji-- 
^aBaTb Horott 

kid | kid] n peCeHOK, Majibiiu (paw.) 
kidding ['kidig] n uiyTKa, ofiMan, 
necepbe3Hbift pa3roBOp 
kind [kamd] n pasHOBiuuiocTb, 
copT, BHJI 

kind of b HeKOTopoM po;*e 
what kind of mo 3a 
king [kit]] n Kopojib 
kitchen ['kitjin] n nyxiin 
knee [ni:] n KoaeHo 
knock fnok] v cTywaTb 
know [nou] v (knew, known) 

3iiaTb, noHHMaTb 

L 

land [laend] n 3eMJin; v Bbicawti- 

BaTbca; np(i3eMjiHTbcn; BbiTaciui- 
BaTb Ha 6eper (pu6y) 
last [last] a nocjic,mmfl 
at last HaKOHeu 

latest ['leitist] a nocAedmiu (o spe- 

Menu) 

laugh [laf v CMenibca; n cmox 
laughter /lccfto] n cmcx, xoxot 
lawn [b:n] n ayacattKa, raaon 
lawyer ['b:]o] n a^BOicaT, lopiici 
lay [lei] v (laid) KJiacTb, nouowurb 
lazy ['leizi] a ueHHBhitt 
leaf |li:f] n jihct 

lean [li:n] v (leaned huh leant) 

FiaKJIOHHTbCH 

learn [lain] v (learned hjhi learnt) 
ywiiTbCH, y3naBaTb 
leather ['leda] n Koxca 
leave [li:v] v (left) ociaB/uirb, 
HOKH^aTb 

less [les] a cpaeHum.cmen. om little 
letter ['leto] n nncbMo; 6yKBa 
level ['levl] n ypoBCiib 
level with Ha ypOBiic (»iero-.i.) 
liar [ f laiD] n jiweu, 
lie [lai] n Jiowb, odwan 



life [latf] n KH3Hb 
lift [lift] v noflHHMaTi* 
light [lait] n cbct; v aamnaTb 
like 1 [laik] a noxoMcnti; adv 110 - 
ao6iio, uaK, Bpo.uc 
like a v aio6HTb, upaBUTbcn 
likely ['laikli] a B03M0>Kni,itt, bc- 

pOHTHblk 

line [lain] n amnia, noaoca; jiccica 
(ydon/cu) 

lion f'laion] n jicb 
listen I'lisn] v cayman, 
little ['litl] a MajieiibKHft; adv mu.to 
a little HCMHOro 
little by little Maao-noMaay, 
noiiCMiiory, liocienenno 
live [11V] V >KHTb 
lively ['laivli] a Beceabift 
living room ['livig,rum] n rocTunan 
load [loud] n rpy3; v HarpyraaTb 
loaf [louf] n KapaBaw, 6yana 
lock [bk] v 3annpaTb 
lodger ['tod3oj n >Knaen 
lonely f'lounli] a oahhokhH 
feel lonely wy BCTBOBan. cc6h 
oahiioko 

lonesome [/lounsom] a oahhokhH 
long [tog] a Aoariifi; 

adv jioaro 
any longer doabine 
long after cnycTH Aoaroc bpcmh 
long ago uaBHbiM-jiaBHo 
look [luk] v CMOTpeTb; BbiraaneTb; 
tl BHJlj B3rJMfl 
look for iicuaTb 
look like 6bm> ijoxoxchm 
look out odepcraTbCH 
loose [lu:s] a CBo6o,mibitt 
pull loose oTopBaib 
lose [lu:z] v (lost) TepnTb 
lot [tot] n mho>kcctbo, Macca 
a lot of MHoro 
a lot more ropa3ao 6oabiue 
loud [laud] a rpoMKHtf; adv rpoMKo 
love [1 a v] v jno6iiTb; oqciib npa- 

BHTbCHJ n AK)60Bb 

be in love (with) 6hm> Baio- 
daemibiM b Koro-a. 
low [lou] a llH3KHtt, MDKlIUft 
luck [lAkJ n cy^bda, caywatt 
bad luck uccwacTbc, ney;ia*ia 
lucky ['1 Aki] a cqacuiHBbift 
lumber ['Umbo] n dpcBiia, Jiec 
(cmpoumejibHuu) 


lunch [1 a tit j* | n BTopoft aairrpaK 
hah o6c;i 

lunchtime ['lAntJtaim] n »peM>i 
3aBTpaKa, dojibiuaa iicpeMeiia 
(0 UlKOAe) 

M 

machine fma'fim] n wamima 
made-up ['meid'Ap] a HCKycciBen- 
Hblft 

main [mein] a raaBHbifi 
mail [meil] n noma 
mainly ['meinli] adv b ochobhom, 
raaBHbiM o6pa30M 
make [meik] v (made) Aeaaib; 
3acTaBJiHTb (c nocAedytomuM 
UH(f)llHUmil60M) 

make up one's mind peuiHTb(cH) 
makings ['meiknjz] n pi upmiachi, 
npojyKTbi, Hflymne iia H3roTou- 
.leHne iiero-Ji. 

manage ['maenid3] v cnpaBJiHibcn, 
VCTpaHBaTb 

manuscript ['maenjuskript] n py- 

KOnHCb 

march |matj] v MapiunpoBan.; 
3acTaB;niTb MapninpoBarb, My- 
mipOBaTb 

marry ['nueri] v weiiHTbCH, bmxo- 

AHTb 3aM) r >K 

get married >kohhti>ch, bi.iHth 
3aMyxc 

marvelous ['mavolos] a ii3)mh- 

TCAbHbltt, yAHBHTe.IbHWft 

match [meet]’] n ciiHMKa 
matter ['maeto] n npeAMCT, aeao 
as a matter of fact na cbmom 
jieae 

may [mci] mod v (might) Moqb 
maybe ['mcibi:| adv mojkct 6biTb 
meadow ['meduu] n ayr 
meal [mi:l] it ejia (iipueM nutnu) 
mean [mi:n] v (meant) HMCTb b 
BHA y 

meaning ['mirnirj] n cmhca 
meantime ['mi:ntaim]: in the mean¬ 
time adv Tew BpeMeHeM 
memory ['memari] n naMHTb; pi 

BOCnOMHHaHHH 

merchant pmaitjant] n Kyneu 
merry-go-round ['merigou, raund] 
n icapyceab 
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metal ['metlj n MCTajui; a MCTaa- 
JIllMCCKHfl 

microscope ['maikraskoup] n mh- 

KpOCKOII 

middle I'midl] n ccpeAHna 
midnight ['midnait] n nojiuoMb 
might [mait] cm. may 
mile [mail] n mhjih (Mepa Oau- 
Hbl = 1609 m) 
milk [milk] n mojioko 
mind [mamd] n yM, pa3yM; v iiom- 
IlHTb, 3a60THTbC>i; CJie^HTb; B03- 
pa>Kaib 

never mind HHqero, nycniKH, 
ire decnoKoftcfi 

mine [main] pron Mott, moh, Moe 
minute ['minit] n MHHyia 
in a minute Mepe3 MHHyiy 
miss [mis] v CKywaTb no kom-ji.; 

upoiiycTHTb, ynycTHTb 
mix |miks] v CMeuiHBaTb 
money I'num] n Aciibrn 
month [mAnO] n mcchu 
moon [mum] n Jiyua 
more [mo:] a cpaenum . cmen. om 
much, many 

most [rnoust] a npeeocx. cmen. om 
much, many; adv o»icnb, Bccb- 
\ia; n dojibinan HacTb 
most likely oHeHb mokct 6biTb, 

BCCbMa BGpOHTHO 

motion ['moujn] n ABHiKeime 
mountain ['mauntin] n ropa 
mouth [mau0] n poT, nacTb 
move [mu:v] v nBHraTbcn 
move out cbexaTb, Bbiexaib 
movie(s) ['mu:vi(z)] n KHHOTcaTp, 
KHno(J)njibM (aMep. pa 3 Z.) 
much [iriAtJ] adv mhofo 
mussel ['mAsl] n mhahh (cbedo6- 
Hbtd moaaiock) 
mustard ['nustod] n ropMHua 
mysterious [nus'tiorios] a t3hhct- 

BCHHbift, 3 araAomibiH 

N 

name [neim] v na3biBaTb; n na- 

3 BaHHC; hma, (paMrwiHH 

first name hmh 

nap [naep] n ApeMOTa, KopoTKHtt 
con 

take a nap B3ApeMnyTb 
narrow ['naerou] a y3KHft 
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nation ['neijn] n nauna, iiapoA 
nature ['ncitfa] n npnpoAa 
navy ['ncivij n Boeimo-MopcKoft 

(f>J10T 

nearly ['nioli] adv iiohth 
necessary ['nesisori] a hco6xoah- 

Mblft 

necktie ['ncktai] n raaciyx 
need [ni:d] v nywAaTbca, HMCTb 
noTpcdnocTb; n ny>KAa, iiaAod- 
nofTb, rioTpe6nocTb 
needle |'ni:dl] n nroaica, nrjia 
net |nct| n cctio 
never I'nevo] adv HHKorna 
new [n]u:] a iioBbitt, cbokhA 
newspaper f'n]u:spcipa] n ra3eia 
newsreel ['n]u:zri:l] n KimoKypnaji, 

KHIIOXpOHHKa 

nice [nais] a iipiiHTiibift, xopoumft 
nicely ['naisli] adv xopoino, xo- 
pOILieHbKO 

noise [noiz] n myw 

none [nAn] pron hhkto, iihwto, 

IIH OAHH 

noon [nu:nl n iiojiaciib 
north [no:0] n ccbcp; adv k cc- 
Bcpy, iia ceBep 

notice ['noutis] v odpamaTb biih- 
Mairnc 

novel ['novol] n poMaH 

now [nau] adv Tenepb; int ny, 

T3K BOT 

now that Teriepb, KorAa 

O 

oatmeal ['outmi:l] n oBcaiian Ka¬ 
ma, OBCBHKa 

object [ob'dsektl v B03pa>KaTb 
observe [ob'zDiv] v iiadJiioAaTb 
occupy ['okjupaij v saHHMaTb 
ocean ['oujn] n oneaH 
off [o:fl prep , adv npoHb, c, ot 
(nepeoaem 3HaHenue ydaAenuK, 
omdeAenm) 

offer I'Dfo] v npcAJiaraTb 
office ['ofis] n KadmieT 
offshore ['oifjo:] adv babjih ot 6c- 
pera, b oTKpbuoM Mope 
oil [oil] n Macao (pacmumeAbuoe, 
MaiuuHHoe) 

O. K. f'ou'kei] int xopomol aaAHol 
ecTb! 

olive ['oliv] a oaiiBicoubift 



on [on] prep iia; adv AaJibiiie 
once [wAns] adv oahh pa3, oa- 

Iia)KAbl 

one [wAn] num oahh; cjioeosa - 
MecmumeAb, ytiompe6A>aoui,eecfl 
BMecmo cyw,ecm8UtnejibH0Z0 dAH 
mozo, nmo6bi U36eo/camb ezo 
noemopeHiiA 

one by one oahh 3a apyrHM 
onion j'AnJon] n jiyic (pacmenue) 
only ['ounli] adv tojibko; a eAHH- 

CTBeilHbltt 

onto I'ontu] prep na (nepedaem 
deuj/ceHiie, nepeMewfinue na tiAO- 
ctcyto noeepxHoemb; cp. into,) 
open ['oupon] v oTKpbiBaTb 
or [d:] cj hjih 
or else hjih me, a He to 
orange ['orindg] a opaHaceBbift 
orchard ['Dttj’od] n tppyKTOBbitt caA 
order ['o:do] n nopaAOK 
organ ['o:gon] n opran, tjwcrap- 

MOIIHJI (aMep.) 

ought lo:t] mod v cjieAOBa.io 6bi, 

AO.TMCCII 

outside ['aut'said] n BueiuiuiH no- 

BCpXIIOCTb 

from the outside co doponbi, 

H3BHe 

outskirts ['autsko:ts] n pi oKpanna 
(zopoda) y npeAMedbe 
oven J'Avn] n newb 
over pouvo] prep naA, na, l iepc3, 
no (eceu noeepxnocma) 
overhead ['ouvo'hed] adv HaA ro- 
jiOBoft, naBepxy 

own [oun] a CBOii, codcTBeiiHbitt 

P 

pace [peis] n cicopocTb, tcmii 
package ['paekidj] n naicei; 3decb 
noAapoK 

page [peid3] n CTpannua 
pain Jpcm] n 6ojib, cTpauannc 
painting ['peintirj] n 3oecb KapTH- 
na (HanucaHHafi KpacteaMU) 
pajamas [po'd3amoz] n pi nnwa- 
Ma (cymecmeyem mate me (pop.ua 
pyjamas [pi'djctmozy 
pair [peo] n napa (canoz, tiepna- 
motc u m. d.) 
palace ['paelisj n Aaopcn 
pan [painj/i KacTpioJia; cKOBOpoAa 


pantry ['paentn] n K/iaAOBaa 
parade [po'reid] n napaA, cmotp 
parent ppeoront] n poAHTejib 
parsley f'pasli] n 6om. iieipyui- 
ica 

particular [pa'tikjulo] a ocodwfl, 

OCOdeHHblft, B3flTblft B OTACJIb- 
HOCTH 

particularly [pa'tikjubli] adv 

B OCOdeHHOCTH, B OTACJIbHOCTH, 
no-ocodeHHOMy, no-oco6o\ty 
party ['pcuti] n TopacecTBO, bchc- 
pHHKa 

pass [pets] v npoxonHTb, o6roiiHTi>; 
nepeAaTb (mhh), dpocHTb; n ne- 
peAa^a (3 cnopm. uzpe) y yAap 
passenger ['paesindja] n nacca- 

MCHp 

past [past] n nponuioe 
pavement ['peivmont] n xpoTyap 
pay [pei] v (paid) njiaiHTb 
payment ['peimont] n naaia, b3hoc 
peach [pi:tf] n nepCHK 
peak [pi:k] n iihk, BepmHHa 
pear [peo] n rpyrna 
pebble ['pebl) n rajibKa, lcaMemcK 
pelican ['pelikon] n nejiHKaii 
pepper ['pepo] n nepeu 
percolator [,po:ko'leitD] n Kotpett- 

HHK C CHTe^KOM 

perfect ['po:fikt] a coBcpmeniibitt, 
6e3yripemibin, Toniibift 
perhaps [po’haeps] adv mojkct 

6hITb, B03MOHCHO 

permit [po'mit] v pa3pemaTb 
philosophy [fi'losofi] n <])hjioco- 

CpH>I 

phonograph ['founograf] n npo- 
HrpbiBaTCJib ajih rpaivinjiacTHHOK 
(aMep.) 

photograph ['foutograf] n $oto- 
rpaipHH, chhmok 
piano ['pUenou] n nnaHHHO 
pianola [pjae'noub] n nuaHoaa 
(aomoMammecKud KAaeiiuiHua 
My3biteaAbHbiu UHcmpyMenm) 
pick up ['pik bp] v noAdupaTb; 

3ae3ii:aTb 

picnic ['piknik] n nHKiimc 
picture ['piktfo] n 3decb chhmok 
piece [pi:s] n KycoK 
pier [pio] n nnpc, upHCTaHb 
pile [pail] v CKjiaAbiBaTb, CBaaH- 
BaTb b Kyqy; n Ky i ia, rpyAa 
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pink [pigk] a npK0-p030Bbifl 
pint [paint] n uniiTa (Mepa eMKO- 
emu = 0,56 a) 
pirate ['paiorit] n iiHpaT 
pity f'piti] n xca/iocTb, coiKajicmie 
what a pity Kan waab 
place [pleis] n Mecio; xnmofl aom; 

V KJiaCTb, lIOJIOMCHTb 

plan|plaen]n naan;*/ naanHpoBaib 
plate [pleit] n Tapcjina 
play [plei] v HrpaTb; n iibcca 
playground ['pleigraund] n mio- 
maAKa awi nrp, cuopTHBHan 
njiomaAKa 

please [pll:z] v AOCTaBMTb yAO- 

BOJIbCTBHC 

pleasure ['ple 3 e] n yAOBoabCTBHe 
plenty ['plenti] ti H3o6n;ine, 6ojib- 

lUOe KOJIH l ieCTBO, MIlOJKeCTBO; 
OMCHb Muoro (paaz.) 
pocket ['pokit] n KapMaH 
pocket-knife ['pokitnaif] n nepo- 

MlIIJHblft HO)K 

poem ['pouim] n cTuxoTBOpemie, 
H03Ma 

point [point] n tomm 
poke [pouk] v TbiuaTb, KOBbipHTb 
police [po'li:s] n nojiHUHH 
politely [po'laitli] adv bokjihbo 
pool [pu:ll n jiy»:a, boaocm 
poor [puo] a dcAHbili 
poorly ['puali] adv c.na6o, ne- 
uaxuio 

porch [po:tf] n Kpwjibno, BcpaiiAa 
possible ['posebl] a B03M0H£Hbift 
post office ['poust 'ofis] n howto- 
boc oTAejienne, noma 
pot [pot] n roprnoK, KoiejioK 
potato [pe'teitou] n KapTocpc.imia 
pour [po:] v HajiiiBaTb 
power I'pauo] n cmia 
practically ['praektikeli] adv 
npaKTHMecKH, (paKTHHeciui 
preacher ['priitje] n nponoBeAUHK 
present 1 ['prezntj n noAapoK 
present 2 n HacTonmec Bpeivni 
press [pres] v naacaTb 
pretend [pri'tend] v ACJiaTb bha, 

npHTBOpBTbCH 

pretty [ r priti] a xopowciibKHft; 

adV AOBO.lbllO, AOBOJIbHO-TaKH 
(c nocAed. npuAazameAbHUM 
uau uapeuueM) 
price [prais] n uei-ia 


principal ['prinsapol] n AwpcKiop 

lllKOJIbl 

prize [praiz] n 3decb naxoAKa 
probably ['probobli] adv Bcpo>iT- 

no 

problem ['problem] n npodjicMa, 
3aAawa 

produce [pro'dju:s] v nocTauiiTb 
(tibecy) 

proper ['propo] a iiOAXOAfimutt, 
iiaAJicMiaiMHtt 

properly ['propoli] adv iipaBiuib- 
no, HaAJiewamHM o6pa30M 
proud [praud] a ropAbitt; ropAe- 

JIHBbltt, CMaCTJIHBbltt 

prove [pru:v] v 0Ka3hiBaTbca 
publish ['pAbliJ] v neiiaiaib, 113 - 
AaBaTb 

publisher f'pAblifo] n H3Aaic;ib 
pull [pul] V TflHyTb, TaiUHTb 
pump [pAnip] n nacoc, noMiia 
purple ['po:pl] a nypiiypiibitt, 6ar- 

poBbiii 

purpose ['po:pos] n ue.ib 
on purpose Hapo^Ho 
push [pu|] v TOJiKaTb, nepcABn- 
ran» 

put [put] v (put) KJiacTb, ciua- 
AbiBaib; ciaBHTb, noMemaib 
put aside oTOABHraTb, oTKJia- 
AblBaTb 

put together caoKHTb, cocah- 

IIHTb 

Q 

quart lkwo:t] n KBapia ( Mepa 
eMKoemu = 1,14 a); cocyA cm- 

KOCTblO OKOJIO 1 A 

quarter ['kwoite] n i ieTBepTi>; mo- 
lICTa AOCTOHHCTBOM B 25 UCIITOB 
(aMep.) 

question ['kwestjn] n Bonpoc 
quiet ['kwaiot] a cnoKOftiibitt, th- 
xhH 

quietly ['kwaiotli] adv ciiokoWiio, 

TWXO 

quite [kwait] adv cobccm, coBep- 
iuchho 

R 

rabbit ['raebit] n KpojiHK 
race [reis] n tohkh, 6er Hanepe- 
rouKH, copeBnoBaHHC b dere; 
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V MMaTbCfl, C0CTfl3aTbCfl B CKO- 
pOCTIr! 

rack [raek] n noaica, ccTKa 
radiator ['reidieito] n pajwaTop 
raft [raft] n iijiot 
railroad ['reilroud] n we/ic3iiafl ao- 
pora (aMep.) 

raisins ['reiznz] n pi h3k>m 
ranch [rantj] n paimo, ckotoboa- 
MCCKan (pepMa (aMep.) 
range [reinds] n pjiA 
rate [reit] n: at any rate bo bch- 
kom cjiyuae 

rather ['raSa] adv cnopee 
rattle ['rani] v rpoMbixaTb, Ape- 

6C3WaTb 

reach [ri:tj] v AocTHraTb, aoxo- 
ahti>, Aoe3waTb 
ready I'redi] a roTonbiti 
real [rial] a nacTOHinntt, iioa-jihh- 
Hbift; adv .nettcTBHTe^biio (aMep.) 
really ['riali] adv ActicTBmejibiio, 
b caMOM jaeae 
reason ['ri:zn] n ripiniHua 
receiver [ri'si:va] n TejietJjoHHaa 
Tpydna 

recess [ri'ses] n nepepwB (e 3ann- 
rtiufix), nepeMCHa 

record ['reko:d] n rpaMMotfromiaH 
naacTHHKa 

regret [n'gret] n pacKaflime, co- 
wajiciwe 

refrigerator [n'frid 3 orcito] n xo- 

JIOAHJlbHHK 

remember [ri'mcmbo] v iiomhhti>, 

3anoMHHTb 

remind [n'maind] v naiiOMnnaib 
reputation [,rep]u'teijn] n cjiaBa, 
pcuyTauHn 

respectful [ris'pcktful] a iiojnibitt 

yBaWCHHfl 

rest [rest] n ociaTOK, ocTa.ibmiH 
wacTb, ocTajibHbie 
restaurant ['restrorj] n pcdopan 
review [ri'vju:] n peueH3HH 
reviewer [ri'vju:o] n odospeea- 

TCjib, peuen3enT 

rice Irais] n pnc 
rich IritJ] a doraibift 
ride [raid] v (rode, ridden) e3AHTb 
fna eeAOcunede , Ha Mamune, 
eepxoM); n e3Aa, nporyjiKa 
get a ride npoexaTb 
take a ride iipoKaniTboi 


right [rait] n npaBo; a npaBbitt, 
npaBHJibHbitt, npflMoft, hoaxoah- 
lUHft (pa3Z.)\ adv Bepno, upa- 
Biiabno, uaK pa 3 , to*iho 
all right ot/ih»iho, .ia;mo; Bee 

B IIOpHflKC 

right now cpa3y we, cefiwac we 
right there hmchho tum 
ring [rig] v (rang, rung) 3bo- 

HHTb 

ripe [raip] a 3pcjibitt 
river ['nvo] n peita 
rhyme [raim] v pH(j)MOBaTb(oi) 
rone froubl n xaaaT 
road [roud] n Aopora 
rock ^rok] n cnajia; KaMCHb (aMep.) 
rock 2 v Ka»iaTb(cn); ynawHBaib 
rocket ['rokit] n paxeTa 
roll 1 [roul] v KaTHTbcn, dbieTpo 
cxaTb (o Maiume) 
roll 2 n CAodHaa dyjiOMKa, pora- 

J1HK 

rough [r a f] a rpydbift, dypmdtt 
(o Mope) 

tub [rAb] v TepeTb; noTpenarb 
rubber ['rAbo] n pe3nna 
rule [ru:ll n npaBHjio 
run [tah | v (ran, run) 6eraib t 
dcwaTb; npoxoAHTb; exaTb (06 
aemoModuAe) 

S 

sad [saed] a neiiajibHbitt, rpycT- 
ii bill 

safe [scifl n ccfitp 
sagging I'saegig] a npOBHcmirii 
sail [sell] v ruiaBaTb, hath jioa 
napycaMH, ynpaBJiHTb (cy;uiOM) 
sailboat ['seilbout] n jiapycnaH 
uijiio riKa 

sand |saend] n iiccok 

same [scini] pron tot (we) caMwii, 

OAHIiaKOBbltt 

all the same Bee paBiio, bcc- 
Taiui 

sandwich [ f saunwid3] n dyTepdpoA, 

C3HABHM 

satisfy psanisfai] v yaoBJicTBopHTb 
sauce [so:s] n coyc 
saucer ['s.r.sa] n daiOAne 
save [seiv] (up) V KOnHTb, 9KO- 

JIOMHTb; OTKJIUAblBaTb (dCHbCll) 
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say [sci] v (said) roBopmb, 
cica3aTb 

say back oTBeniTb 
say good-bye nonpomaTbcn 
saying ['sengf n noroBOpKa 
scare [skeo] v nyraib 
schooner ['sluitno] n rnxyna 
scornful ['slo:nful] a npe3pHTcab- 
llbltt 

scowl fskaul] n xMyputt bh;i, 

CCpAHTbltt B3rji*m 
scrape [skrcip] v CKodamb, CKpe- 
CTH 

scratch [skraetj] v napanaib 
scream [skri:m] v npon3HTcabno 
KpHMaTb, BOIlHTb 

seal fsi:l| n noaenb 
seat fsi:t] n cHjieHbe 
back seat 3a,miee cn;*eHbe 
(e MaiuiiHe) 

second ['sekond] num BTopoft; 

adV BO-BTOpbIX 

secret ['sirknt] a Tafinbitt, cenpeT- 
Hblft 

see [si:] v (saw, seen) BimeTb, 

y’BHACTb 

see about no3adoTHTbCH o 
wgm-ji., uoayMaTb, paccMOTpeTb 
seem [si:m] v Ka3aTbca 
send [send] v (sent) nocuaaTb 
send out oTCbijiaib 
separate ['seporeit] v owaHTb, 
pa3,aeaHTb 

set [set] v (set) KaacTb; CTaBHTb; 

naKpbiBaib (na cjiioa) 
several ['sevrol] a HccKOJibKo 
shade [Jeid] ti ottchok 
shadow ['JcedouJ n TGHb 
shape [feip] v (JjopMHpOBaTb, ac- 
jiaTb no KflKOMy-ji. odpa3ny 
shaped [JfeiptJ a HMeioinHtt $opMy, 

IIOXOMllft 

sharp [ja:p] a ocipbin; adv dbicipo 
sheet [|i:t| n and 
shelf [Jelfj n noaica (pi. shelves) 
shell [Jel] n paKOBHHa, panyuiKa 
shelter ['J’elto] n kpob 
ship [fip] n KOpadab 
shipping ['J’lpirj] n Kopadeabiioe 
.neao 

shipping company napoxojuian 

KOMnanHH 

shoe |Ju:] ;i donmoK, dawMax 
shoot [Ju:t] v (shot) cipeamb 
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shopping ['{opig] n noKymai 
go shopping xojiHTb 3 a noKyri- 

KUMH 

short [Jo:t] a kopotkhH 
shower ['Jaua] n ayin 
have (take) a shower iipnnn- 

MaTb jiy hi 

sick [sik] a doabiiofl (aMep.) 

get sick 3adoaeTb 
sickness ['siknis) n doae3Hb 
side [said] n CTopona, don, CKaon 
sidewalk ['saidwork] n Tporyap 
(aMep.) 

silence f'sailons] n MoaqauHe 
silly ['sill] a raynbift 
simple ['simpl] a npocTott 
since [sins] cj nocKoabKy, Tax naic; 
prep nocae 

sing [sigJ v (sang, sung) iieTb 
singer ['sigga] n neBeu 
sink [sirjk] n paKOBHHa (Oak emo - 
Ka eodu) 

sir [so:] n cap (deitcAiieoe o6pa- 
w,eHue) 

sit [sit] v (sat) CHfleTb 
sit down cccTb 

situated ['sitjueitid] a pacrioao- 
xcemibitt 

size [saiz] n pa3Mep 

skill [skilj n ncKyccTBO, Madcp- 

CTBO 

skin [skin] n KOMca, Koxcypa 
sky [skai] n nedo 
sleep [sli:p] n con 
sleepy ['slirpi] a comibitt 
sliced [slaist] a napc3aiinbitt (Ky- 
COHKaMU, AOMTHUKaMU) 
slope fsloup] 11 cKaon 
slow [slou] a Me^aeiiHbitt; adv 
MejineHiio 

small [smo:l] a iviaaeiibKHtt 
smart [smart] a npoeopiibift, na- 
XOAWHBbltt 

smell |smcl] v (smelled nail 
smelt) wyBCTBOBaib 3anax; nax- 
iiyib; n 3anax 
smile [small] v yawdaTbcn 
smoke [sinouk] n jujm 
snow [snou] n cner 
so [sou] adv TaK; cj Taic mto 
(aMep.) 

and so on h Taic aaaee 
so far noKa mto 
so long noKa (pa3Z.) 



soda ['soudo] n cojioBan Bojia 
soft [soft] a MjirKHtt 
softly I'soitli] adv MnrKO 
soldier ['sould 3 o] n cojiaaT 
some |sAm] a , pron necKOJibKo, 
ncMHoro; KaKoft-nndy^b, KaKHC- 
iiHdyjib 

something ['sAmOig] pron koc- 

MTO, HCMTO, MTO-TO 

sometime ['sAmtaim] adv Kor.ua- 
lindyAb 

somewhat ['sAmwot] adv oniac™, 
no HCKOTOpOtt CTCnCHH 
somewhere ['sAmwea] adv wc- 
nn6y,m> 

sorrow ['sorou] n neuajib 
sorry ['son) a predlc oropqeiiHuft 
feel sorry qyBCTBOBaTb cc6h 

BHHOBaTbIM 

I’m sorry BiiHOBaT, npocTHTe 
soul [soul] n .nywa 
sound [saund] n 3ByK; v 3ByqaTb 
south [sauO] n lor; adv Ha ior, 
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space [speis] n npocipancTBO, 
lipOMC>KyTOK 
spade [speid] n jionaia 
speed [spi:d] n dbicrpoia 
spell [spel] v (spelled hjih spelt) 
irncaTb uau npoH3nocnTb no 
6yKBaM 

spelling ['spelirj] n op^orpatJJHB, 
iiHCbMo (uiKOAbhuu npedMem) 
spiral ['spaiorol] n cnHpajib; a 
cnHpajibHbitt 

splash [splaej] v 3a6pbi3rHBaTb, 
njiecKaTb(cn), 3 axaecThiBaTb 
spoke [spouk] n ennua (KOAeca) 
spot [spot] n MecTo 
spread [spred] (out) v (spread) 
paccTHJiaTb(cn); HaKpbiBaTb 
(cuioa); cTaBHTb (na cmoA) 
sprig [sprig] n no6er, nycim, 
icopeuioK (nempyuiKu) 
sprinkler ['sprigkla] n Hedojibiuoft 
cJ)0HTan, pa 36 pbi 3 rHBaiou;Hfl BO,ny 
JIJIH IIOJIHBKH 

squeeze [skwi:z] v cxHMaTb 
stage steid3] n cueHa 
stairs [steaz] n jiecTHHua, ciyneHH 
stale [steil] a qepcTBbift, cyxott 
stand 1 [staend] v (stood) CTouTb 
stand 2 n jiapcn, khock 
star [sta] n 3 BC 3 .ua 


start [statl v naqaTb, naumiaTb; 

3aB0,HHTb(cfl) (o deuzameAc) 
statue ['staetju:] n CKyjibiiTypnoe 
H3o6pa>KeiiHC, CTaiyH 

stay [stei] v ociaBaTbcn 
stay up ne aoraiiTboi cnaib 
steak [steik] n 6H(J)uiTeKC 
step [step] v inaraTb 
step in (into) Bxo^HTb 
step out BblXOflHTb 
steps [steps] n pi ciyneubKH; 

KpblJIbHO 

still [stilj adv no-npoKHCMy, bcc 
cuie 

stomach ['stAmok] n >khbot, >kc- 
ji>^ok 

stone [stoun] n KaMeiib 
stool [stud | n TadypCTKa 
stop [stop] v ocTanaBJiHBaTb(cH); 
nepecTaib .uejiaTb qTo-:i. (c no - 
cAed. zepyndueM); n ocianoBKa 
store [sto:] n Mara 3 HH 
story ['sto:ri] n paccKa 3 
straight [streit] a npaMOft, hck- 
pemiHft, npocTOH; adv npimo 
strength [strerjB] n cnjia 
stretch [stretj] (out) v pacnirH- 
BaTb, TjinyTb; nomnyib, pacTH- 
nyib 

striped [straipt] a nojiocaibitt 
strong [strog] a CHAbHbifl; KpciiKHtt 
stuck [st a k] a npnoeeinibift, npH- 
KpeiuieHHbifi 

study J'stAdi] v ymiTb, H3yqaTb; 
II KaOHHCT 

stuff [stAfI n BemecTBO, MaiepHaji; 
co^ep>KHMoc; imma, e^a, ct>cct- 
hoc; BcnKan Bcaqmia 
style [stall] n anjib 
subject [ f sAbd3ikt] n npe^MCT 
subscriber [sAb'skraibo] n non- 

IIHCMHK 

such [sAtJ] pron Taicott 
sudden ['sAdn] a Bne3annuft 
all of a sudden Biie 3 aiiHo 
suggest [so'd 3 est] v naBOjuiTb na 

Mbicab 

sundown ['sAndaun] n 3aKaT, 3a- 
xofl comma 

supper ['sApa] n yacHH 
suppose [so'pouzjt; iipejmojiaraTb 
sure [Juo] a yBepeHHbifi; adv 6e3- 
ycaoBHo, KoneHHo; tomho 
(dMep . pa 3 Z.) 
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for sure iiaBCptinKa 
surprise [so'praiz] v yAiinjiHTb, 
uopancaTb 

swell [swel] v (swelled, swol¬ 
len) na6yxaTb, pa3AyBaibCB 
swift [swift] a CKopwtt, 6bicrpbitt 
Swiss [swis] a iHBettnapci<nK 
switch [switj] v iiepeKJiiOMaTb 
Switch Off BbIKJlIO'iaTb 

switch on BKJiionaTb 
swollen ['swobn] cm. swell 
syrup ['sirop] n cupoii 

T 

tablecloth ['teiblkbO] n CKaicpTb 
tablespoon ['teiblspu:n] n cto;io- 
Baji jioiKKa 

take [teik] v (took, taken) 6paib, 
B3HTb, npHHHMaTb 

take a bite oTKycHTb Kycoieic 
take a nap BSApeMHyrb 
take a shower npnHHTb Aym 
take care of 3a6oTHTbCH 
take off ompaBjiHTbCH, yc3HcaTb; 

CUHTbCfl C MCCT3 

take out BbiHHMaTb 
talk [tr.k] v pa3roBapiiBaTb, 6on - 
TaTb; n pa3roBop 
tank [taegk] n 6ax (Oak 6en3ma) 
taste [teist) n BKyc; v HMeib 
bkvc; npo6oBaib 

teach [ti:tj] v (taught) y*iHTb, 
upcnoAaBaTb 

tear [tea] v (tore, torn) pBaTb 
teeth [ti:Q] cm. tooth 
telephone ['telifoun] n tcjic4>oii; 

v 3B0HHTb no Tejiecpony 
ten-hour ['tcnaua] a AecnTHMaco- 
Boii 

term [to:m] ti TepMHn; pi Bbipa- 
ikcHHe, (popMyanpoBKa 
thank [Oaeirjk] v djiaroAapmb 
thanks cnacn6o (pa3Z.) 
theater ['0ioto] n Teaip 
there [deo] adv tsm 
think [Oigk] v (thought) AyMaTb 
thinker ['0igko] n Mbicjinxejib 
thing [Oinl n Bemb, npeAMCT, acjio 
though [oou] cj xoth; adv TeM 
ne Menee, OAnaKO, n Bce-TaKH, 
npaBAa (pa3Z.) 

thought [0o:t] cm. think; ti Mbic/ib 
thousand ['Oauzand] mini Tbicfma 
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thrash [Oraef ] (around) v xaecTaTb 
(eo see cmopoubi) 
through [Oru:] prep } adv nepc3, 

CKB03b 

throw [Orou| v (threw, thrown) 
6pocaib, KHjuaTb 
throw off CKiniyTb, cdpocmb 
throw passes noAaBaTb mbw, 
nacoBaTb 

thunder ['0Aiida] n rpoM 
tide [taid] n npnjiHB uau otjihb 
tie [tai] v npHBA3biBaTb 
tiger ['taigoj n Tnrp 
time [taimj n bpcmh; pa3 
by the time k TOMy BpcMeuti, 
Kaic 

in no time o*ieiib dbicTpo 
tire ['taio] n uinna 
toe [tou) n najieu (Ha hozc) 
tomato [to'martou] n iiOMHAop 
tomorrow [to'morou] adv 3auipa 
tonight [ta'nait] adv ceroAnn bc- 
MepoM 

tooth [tu:0j n ay 6 (pi teeth) 
top [top] n Bepx 
on top of iia, noBepx 
touch [tAtJ] v iipHTpaniBarbcn, 
(npn)KacaTbcn 
tough [tAf| a BbiHoc/mBbitt 
town [taun] n ropoA (He6oAbtuou) 
home town pOAnoft ropoA 
trap [traep] n jiOBymica, uanKan 
travelling ['traevligj n nyTcmeci- 

BHC 

treasure ['tre3o] n 6oraTCTBo, 
COKpOBHIUC, KJiaA 

tree [tri:] n AepeBo; 3decb iiobo- 
roAHHH e.iKa 

trick [trik] n xmpocTb, jiobichU 
npneM 

trot [trot] v GexcaTb, TpycnTb 
trouble ptrAbl] n bojihchhc, 3a- 
60 TbI, XAOnOThl, HenpHHTHOCTH, 
6eAa 

truck [trAkJ n rpy 30 BHK 
trunks [trAQks] n pi cnopmBiibic 
Tpycbi; njiaBKH 

truth [tru:0] n npaBAa, HCTHiia 
try [trail v nbnaTbcn 
tug [tAg] v AepraTb H30 bccx cha 
tug away oTpuBaib 
tugboat I'tAgbout] n dyicciipiioc 
cyAno 

turkey ['to:ki] n HiiACtiKa 



turn |to:n] v noBopaMHBaib(cn); 
o6opaMHBaTbCH; n oncpcAb 
by turns no o'icpeAH 
turn loose nycTHTb bobcio, 

JiaTb BOJ1K) 

turn off BbiKJiioMHTb (ceem) 
turn on BXJixmiTb (ceem); ny- 
CTiiTb (eody) 

turn out 0Ka3aTbca; odepnyTbca 
turn to npHHHMaTbcn 3a ( pa6o - 
my) 

twice Itwais] adv ABawAbi; BUBoe 
twice the size b HBa pa3a 6ojib- 
m e 

twins jtwinz] n pi 6jih3hcui>i 
two-wheeler |'tu:wi:lo] n AByx- 
XOJICCHblft BeJIOCHllCA 
type [taip] v ncnaTaTb na Ma- 

IIIHHKC 

typewriter ['taipraito] n rirniiy- 
maji MamnHKa 


U 

unbelievable [,Anbrii:vobl] a ne- 

BepOBTHbltt 

underground [,Ando'graund] adv 
noA 3eMJiett, noA 3eMJiio 
understand j^Anda'staend] v (un¬ 
derstood) noHHMaTb 
understanding [.Anda'staendig] n 
noiiHMauHe, cnocodiiocTb noHH- 
MaTb, pa3yM 

unimportant ['Anim'pDrtonl] a ne- 
Bawiibitt 

unless [An'les] cj ccm ne 
until [An'til] cj noxa ne, ao tcx 
nop nona 

up [Ap] adv BBcpx, HaBepx; prep 
bbcox no, no nanpaBJieHHio k 
uphill [’Ap'hil] adv b ropy 
upholstery [Ap'houlstan] n o6hb- 
ua 

upside down ['Apsaid'daun] a (ne- 
pcBepuyibitt) BBepx ahom 
upstairs ['Ap'steaz] adv HaBepx, 
iiaBepxy, na BepxHeM 9Ta)xe 
use [Ju:z] v (Boc)noab30BaTbc>i, 
Hcnojib30BaTb, ynoTpedanTb; 
|Ju:s] n nojib3a 
no use 6ecnojie3Ho 
useful |']u:sful] a uo,ie3Hbift 
useless ['jurslis] a Cecuo.ie3iibirt 


V 

vanish ['vaemj] v HC»ie3aTi> 
very ['veri] adv oweiib; a tot 
caMbift 

vice-president ['vais'prezidont] n 
BHUC-npe3HJ0ieHT 
village ['vilid 3 ] n AepeBim 
vine [vain] n ao3a (euHOPpadnan )\ 
KycT (noMudopoe) 
vineyard ['vinjad] n BHiiorpaAnux 
visit ['vizit] n BH3HT, nocemeime; 

v HUBCmaTb 
voice [vdis] n rojioc 
volcanic [vol'kaenik] a ByjixaiM- 
necKHtt, ByaKammecKoro npo- 
HCXO)KAeHHfl 

volleyball ['valibo:!) n Bo.iefldoji 
volume ['vDljum] n tom, Kimra 

W 

wagon ['waegan] n noB03Ka 
wait [weit] v xtnaTb 
wake [weik] (up) v (woke, 
waked) npodyxcAaTbcn, upocw- 

IiaTbCH 

walk [wo:k] v hath neuiKOM, ry- 

JIHTb 

walnut I'woilnot] n rpeuxutt opex 
want [wont] v xoreTb, xccaaib; 
npocHTb, Tpe6oBaTb; ncAocia- 
BaTb, ny)KAaTbCH; n HCAocTaTox 
war [wd:| n BoftHa 
warm [wo:m] a Tcnjibitt; v (up) 
nporpenaTb; pa3orpeTbcn 
wartime [ r wo:taim] a oTiiocnmnii- 
CH K BOeilHOMy BpeMCIlH 
wash jwof] v MbiTbcn, yMbiBaTbcn 
wash away cMbiTb 
wash up yMbiBaTbcn 
watch [wDtf] v nadjnoAaTb 
water |'wD:ta| n BOAa; v nojiHBarb 
wave [weiv] v MaxaTb (pytcou) 
way [wei] n nyib, Aopora; cno- 
co6 (deucmeufi) 
in this way tbkhm o6pa30M 
on the way b nyTH, no iiym 
the way Tax, xax 
weak fwi:k] a cjia6bitt 
wear fweo] v (wore, worn) ho- 

CHTb, 6blTb OAeTbIM BO MTO-JI. 

weave [wi:v] v (wove, woven) 

TXaTb, BbITXaTb 
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week [wi:k] n iiejxcjiH 
welcome [’welkom] a xccjiaiiiibift, 

MpHHTHbltt 

you are welcome .nodpo 110 - 
McajionaTb 

well [wcl] int Hy, mto hcc (eupa- 
Dfcaeni ydiiBACHue, ycmyn/cy, co - 
ZJiacue u m. d.); adv xoporno 
west [west] n 3ana.n; adv k 3ana- 

)iy 

whatever [wot'evo] pron hto 6bi 

HJi 

wheels [wi:lz] n pi Bejiocmic.ii 
( pa 3 Z ., om wheel kojicco) 
whenever [wen'eva] adv Kor.ua 

6bl IIH 

wherever [weor'evo] adv r,ne 6bi 
hh, Kyaa 6bi hh 
whether ['weeta] cj jih 
while [wail] n npoMewyTOK Bpe- 
MCIIH; cj B TO BpCMH K3K 

whiskers ['wiskozj n pi yew, 6a- 

Keii6apAbi 

whisper ['wispo] v nieiiTaTb; n 
m c hot 

whistle ['Wisl] V CBHCTCTb, HaCBH- 
CTbiBaTb; n cbiictok 
white [wait] a dejibift 
whiz [wiz] V CBHCTCTb, >Ky>K)KaTb 
whole [houl] a Becb, uejibitt 
why [wai] adv noMeMy; int ,na Hy, 
Be^b, KaK iKe 

wide [waid] a uinpoKHtt; adv wh- 
poico 

wide awake cobccm npocuyB- 

IlIUllCH 

wife [waif] n >i<ena 
wild [waild] a .hhkhH 
willing I'wilirj] a roTOBbitt, co- 
i jiaciibit'i 

win [win] v (won) BbnirpaTb, no- 
dejuiTb 

wind [wind] n BCTCp 
windshield ['windj’r.ld] n BCTpo- 
boc ctckjio (aemoMo6uAH) 


wine [wain] n bhho 
wipe [waip] v BbiTHpaTb 

Wish [Wlj] V HCCJiaTb, XOTCTb 

wonder ['wAiido) v yjiHBjiMTbca, 
iic^oyMCBaTb, jlyMaTb (pa3Z.) 
wonderful ['wAndoful] a y^HBH- 

TCJIbHbltt, H3yMHTeJIbHbltt, 3aMC- 
MaTCJIbHblft 

wood [wud] n apoBa 
wooden ['wudn] a flcpcBHHHbift 
work [wo:k] v padoTaTb; n pado- 
Ta 

work out pernaTb, pa3pa6a- 

TblBaTb 

world [wa:ld] n Mnp 
worm [wo:m] n nepBAK 
worry ['wAri] v MyqnTb(cfi), TCp- 
3aTb(cn), 6ecnoKOHTbCH 
worst [wo:st] a npeeocx . cmcn. 
om bad 

worth [wo:0| a CTdaiuHtt 
it isn’t worth it nc ctoht 
woven ['wouvon] cm . weave 
wrestle ['resl] v dopoTboi; n 
cnopTHBiian _dopb6a 
write [rait] v ’ (wrote, written) 

IIHCaTb 

writer ['raito] n imcaTejib 
writing ['raitig] n cohhhchhc, jih- 
TepaTypHoe npoH3Be.aeHHe 
wrong [rag] a HeBepHhift, nenpa- 

BHJIbHblft, He TOT 

X 

X-rays ['eks'reiz] n pi penTrenoB- 
CKHC Jiy«IH 

Y 

yacht [jot] n nxTa 
yard 1 Mad] n ap^ (Mepa Oau - 
hu = yl cm) 
yard 2 n aBop 

yet [jet] adv eme (c ompuq. $op- 
mou ZAazoAa) 

young []aq] a mojioaoH, loiibitt 
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